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Technical Instruction in Elementary 
Schools. 


BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, 


III. MANUAL TRAINING—DRAWING, AND MODELLING, 


Ir education is to prepare us for complete living, the 
instruction given in our elementary schools must do 
more for our children than place them in a position 
to gain information through the medium of books. 
Hitherto, this seems to have been too exclusively its 
end. It has been often said that if you enable a 
child to read, and to understand what he reads, you 
place him in a position to gain, by his own efforts, any 
further amount of knowledge, and that the duty of 
the State, so far as education is concerned, is thereby 
discharged. But this view of the functions of educa- 
tion is too limited, Reading is not the only, nor 
indeed the chief key to knowledge. Reading can 
only give us facts and truths at second hand. No 
education is complete, how elementary soever it ‘may 
be, which does not show us the methods. by which 
knowledge has been created, and:give us some train- 
ing in their use. Observation and experience are the 
instruments of knowledge which we employ con- 
tinuously through life; and education, if it is to fulfil 
its purpose, must prepare us to use these instruments. 
The recognition of this fact brings into prominence 
the importance of the early training of our senses and 
the advantages of exercising the organs we employ in 
* observing and in experimenting. 


If we were treating elementary education as a 
whole, we should have to consider the best means to 
be adopted for the development of the social and 
moral faculties of the child, the necessary training for 
the inculcation of habits of truthfulness, unselfishness, 
and thrift, and for the formation of character. It is 
needless ‘to point out that success in life depends as 
much upon the possession of these qualities as upon 
the power of acquiring scientific knowledge or tech- 
nical skill. But our enquiry is limited to the con- 
sideration of the subjects and me : 
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which should be introduced into the curriculum of 
our public elementary schools, in order that the 
education provided in them may prove a suitable 
preparation for industrial life. 

For this purpose it is now evident that the old 
literary or ‘ bookish’ education is inadequate, and we 
have to consider in what way it needs to be supple- 
mented. In the first place, we have to realize the 
fact that, for the majority of mankind, to live by the 
sweat of the brow is to live by the labour of the hand; 
and that the hand is a powerful and delicate instru- 
ment, capable at once of answering to the call of the 
strongest muscles of the body, and of responding to 
the keenest perception of the eye, It is the instru- 
ment of skilled and of unskilled labour; and it is the 
function of education to adapt it to the uses of the 
former. The recognition of the importance of culti- 
vating the hand, not only as an instrument of artistic 
skill, but also as an organ for acquiring knowledge, is 
a distinguishing feature of modern education. ‘The 
hand, properly cultivated, helps to convey to the mind 
accurate information of the external world, and is the 
instrument by which. mental images of form and 
beauty are impressed upon crude and _ shapeless 
matter. It is a channel through which the mind is 
enabled to perceive the qualities of things, and the 
implement by which it impresses upon things its own 
ideas. The artisan who fixes in clay, or wood, or 
ivory, or silver the forms of beauty projected from his 
mind is a true poet. 

There are many ways in which hand-culture may 
be made a part of elementary education, The 
methods of the Kindergarten should be continued. 
Part of the value of Froebelism lies in its suggestive- 
ness for utilising the hand in acquiring knowledge 
through things, and in representing in things the 
pictures of the mind, One of the first and simplest 
means of cultivating the hand and of making the hand 
and eye work in harmony is in the teaching of draw- 
ing. ‘Educational theory and the needs of practical 
life alike prove to us that drawing lies at the very root 
of what we call ‘technical’ instruction. It seems 
strange to us that whilst so-many subjects should 
have been taught in our elementary schools the 
usefulness of which, whether considered from the’ 
point of view of educational discipline or of value in 
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practical life, is so very questionable, drawing, which 
fulfils all the conditions of a subject for school 
instruction, should have been, in this country, so 
generally neglected. 

There is almost a concensus of opinion among 
persons who have thought about the subject, as to the 
necessity of making drawing an obligatory part 
of elementary education. It is the most important 
of all the means suggested for the training of the 
hand and eye; its practical uses in industrial life 
are universally recognised ; and, as mental discipline, 
its value is attested by the stimulus it affords to the 
accurate observation of things. As a universal 
language, it ought to be taught to all. By writing, 
we are understood by those only who know the 
language in which we write; but drawing. affords a 
means of expression which all who run may read, 
To the artisan, drawing is essential that he may 
be able to receive or to give instructions and to 
properly understand his own work. To be taught 
to draw is as essential to a child who is to be employed 
in any one of the mechanical arts as to be taught to 
speak or to write, It is one of the three modes of 
expression which every one should have the oppor- 
tunity of learning. To make the teaching of drawing 
obligatory in all elementary schools is the first reform 
needed to adapt our system of education to the 
practical requirements of life, 

A distinction must be made between freehand and 
geometrical or linear drawing. All children may and 


should be taught a little of both; but some children’ 


show an aptitude for the former which should be 
encouraged, and may be the means of determining 
their future occupation, There are many children, 
however, who have little or no artistic perceptions ; 
and these, after having learnt the elements of freehand 
drawing should be permitted to discontinue it for the 
more essential study of geometrical or linear drawing. 
If the Kindergarten teaching be followed up without 
any break, it will be found that the majority of children 
of the second or third standard will be able to sketch, 
with more or less accuracy, some of the simpler things 
they see around them, Very few of these are likely 
to develop into artists or designers; but all will 
have derived immense benefit from the habit of 
looking at things closely and carefully, as they must 
do to represent them, how imperfectly soever, on paper. 
The cultivation of the habit of accurate observation 
which is acquired by drawing, is a part, and a very 
important part, of the discipline of science; and in 
this way, and indeed not only’in this way, the one 
study assists the other. But, in order that drawing 
may yield its full value as a means of mental training, 
the pupil must be brought face to face with natural 
objects. It helps him little or nothing that he can 
copy copies. He must depict things. He must look at 
things till he knows them, and must acquire the ability 
to represent them on paper. There is this in common 
between science-teaching and art-teaching, that both 
should bring the pupil into immediate contact with 
nature. It is because drawing may be made the 
means of directing observation to the form of things 
that the teaching of it is valuable, apart altogether 
from the use which the pupil may make of the skill 
acquired, It is desirable, therefore, that the pupil 
should be taught from the very first to draw from 
natural objects. Much difference of opinion has been 
expressed as to the advantage of letting children 





commence by drawing from things ; but the prevailing 
practice of the best foreign schools is found to fully 
support the views of educationists as to the importance 
of accustoming the child as soon as he can use a 
pencil or a brush to draw from real objects. 

In teaching drawing, the brush should be more gene- 
rally used than it is at present. Children do not see 
things in outline, but as occupying a coloured portion 
of space. They should be taught to represent them as 
they see them ; and should, therefore, be encouraged to 
draw with the brush in colour. Not only do they thus 
obtain a more adequate representation of the external 
object, but the exercise of painting is more interesting 
to the child than that of outline drawing, and he 
obtains, in addition to his knowledge of extended form, 
a knowledge of differences of shade and colour. 
Many children who show little aptitude or inclination 
for drawing with the pencil, are pleased and interested 
by the use of paints; and there is little doubt that 
drawing would be more generally liked as a study, if the 
brush were substituted for the pencil in teaching it. 

But there is no better way of selecting for further 
training those children who exhibit any decided art- 
aptitude than by teaching drawing indiscriminately to 
all. From those who exhibit such an aptitude, the 
bulk of industrial designers would be formed. It has 
been shown by competent authorities that design can 
be taught more easily than has been generally 
supposed, and at a much earlier stage of a pupil’s 
progress. With a view to the training of industrial 
artists, it is a matter of the greatest importance that 
children should be early taught the principles of 
design. Much of the Kindergarten practice is exer- 
cise in design, and this should be continued in the 
elementary school. Children showing any special 
skill in drawing will very naturally afterwards apply 
that skill in the practice of some handicraft, and 
will thereby add beauty to every piece of work that 
passes through their hands. Notwithstanding the 
great development of production due to the applica- 
tion of machinery to nearly every branch of industry, 
the taste and desire for handwork is on the increase, 
But such handwork, to be readily saleable, must bear 
upon it the impress of artistic skill. Moreover, as the 
ability to create beautiful and suitable designs—not 
only in materials to be fashioned by the hand, but also 
in those to be wrought by machinery—depends greatly 
on the designer’s knowledge of the material itself, and 
of its adaptability to the pattern, the artisan who is 
familiar with the material, and with the processes by 
which the design may be reproduced, is better qua- 
lified than any one else—provided only he has received 
a proper training—to become an industrial designer. 
Here we see the great economic advantage of teaching 
drawing and design to the children of the working 
classes, i.¢., to our future artisans. If they receive a 
suitable art training, there is nothing their hand 
touches which their hand may not beautify. Not only 
will the worker in metal, wood, or lace, prove the best 
designer of new patterns to be wrought in these 
materials, but he may add original grace and beauty to 
his labour which will enhance considerably its value. 
It is nothing else than the neglect of art training that 
has made us as dependent as we have hitherto been 
on foreign artists for original designs in nearly every 
kind of material and fabric, and has led to the impor- 
tation in such quantities of fancy articles, 
showing taste and beauty and artistic skill. If our 
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handwork and the products of our machinery are to 
hold their own in beauty of design with those of other 
countries, the foundations of artistic training must be 
laid in our elementary schools. In these schools, every 
child should be taught the rudiments of drawing, both 
for the sake of the skill he thereby acquires, and for 
the discipline the study yields; and also with the view 
of selecting from the children so taught those who 
show ability to profit by further training. 

But there is another branch of drawing which is 
equally, if not more, essential as a part of the industrial 
education of all children, viz., mechanical or linear 
drawing. Nothing is better worthy of imitation than 
the methods by which this kind of drawing is taught 
to children in the schools of France and Belgium. 
The absence of this instruction has been a serious 
drawback to our English artisans, very few of whom 
are able to understand what is known as an ordinary 
working drawing. Mechanical drawing enables a person 
to realise not only the outward form, but, in part also, 
the construction of things. By learning to draw to 
scale, children may be taught to represent the plan and 
elevation and different sections of simple objects, and 
also to read and understand working drawings when 
placed before them. Such instruction lies at the very 
root of technical education. Although more essential 
to boys who are likely to be engaged as carpenters, 
masons, cabinet makers, mechanics, or in other con- 
structive industries, drawing to scale is scarcely less 
useful to tailors, shoemakers, and dressmakers. More- 
over, whilst there are many children who show no 
natural aptitude for freehand drawing, and who are 
altogether wanting in the imagination and in the 
faculty of representation which might enable them to 
become successful artists or trade designers, there are 
none who cannot be taught to use drawing instruments, 
and scarcely any to whom the instruction will not 
prove serviceable. Mechanical drawing is a subject 
of such universal applicability that it can be taught 
with advantage to children of the most diverse tastes. 
There is, too, an educational value, as mental dis- 
cipline, in the instruction, quite apart from its useful- 
ness in the practice of the arts, that fully corroborates 
the important dictum of Herbert Spencer, which 
should be exalted into a pedagogic axiom: Zhe educa- 
tion of most value for guidance, must at the same time 
be the education of most value for discipline. 

There is another hand-exercise, which, following on 
Kindergarten practice, should form part of the curri- 
culum of elementary schools, viz., modelling in clay. 
Modelling may be regarded as the complement of 
drawing. In its earlier states it is an easier, and is 
generally found to be a moré interesting, exercise. 
The first efforts of the pupil should of course be 
directed to the production in clay of a facsimile of 
some simple solid object, such as an orange or a pear. 
The resemblance between the object and the model 
wiil of course be more easily recognised by the child 
than between the object and its outline on paper. In 
the production of the solid model there is a gratifi- 
cation of the sense of power, which affords the child 
more satisfaction and pleasure than in making a 
representation of the object on a flat surface, The 
training of the eye in appreciating form and size is 
very valuable, as is also the exercise of the hand in 
translating into the concrete the visual impressions. 
Anyone who has witnessed the concentration of mind 
and attention of children engaged in modelling, and 





their successive efforts to make their model similar in 
shape and size to the object before them, will realise 
the value of such lessons as sense exercises. Lessons in 
modelling may be easily graduated, and, as the pupil 
advances, he may be taught to model from ordinary 
drawings, and so to supplement his drawing lessons. 
The relation between an object and its picture will be 
best understood, when a child can correctly depict the 
object on a flat surface, and can, conversely, produce 
a solid object from its pictorial representation. The 
skill acquired by modelling lessons is of great practical 
use in the plastic arts, but as a subject of elementary 
education its value is greatest as an educational dis- 
cipline. 

The teaching of modelling requires very simple and 
inexpensive appliances, and it can be taught with equal 
advantage to boys and girls, 

It will be seen that the instruction recommended in 
this article is essentially a real education, its object 
being to exercise and train the faculties by bringing 
them into direct contact with ¢hings ; to impart, by 
means of such exercises, a practical knowledge of the 
simple properties of things; and simultaneously to 
facilitate the acquisition of some useful skill. To 
effect these objects is to educate in the true sense of 
the word; and although the full purposes of education 
are not thereby attained, such instruction will be found 
to go a long way towards fitting a child for the prac- 
tical work of life. 

There are, however, other means of manual training 
which have yet to be considered, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Pestalo3si. 
BY THE REV, CANON WARBURTON, M.A,, 


Formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges for 
Schoolmistresses. 


CHAPTER III. 


We next hear of Pestalozzi at Burgdorf, 

Bure tort, first in the somewhat unexpected position of 

tSeo.4. assistant to the mistress of the infant depart- 

ment of the ‘ primary schools’ in that town; 

and, a year later, with three partners, in charge of ‘ 
what we should call a ‘ proprietary school,’ 

This was in the winter of 1800, and in the following 
year Pestalozzi published his third celebrated book, 
entitled ‘ How rude teaches her Children.’ The 
title of the book is misleading, for it contains little or 
nothing specially adapted for the guidance of mothers, 
and plunges at once into the polemics and the philo- 
sophy of education, Nor is the only inconsistency to 
be found in the title-page. More will be told about 
this in 9 later chapter in which some account will be 
given of Pestalozzi’s system ; but it has been truly said 
of the volume in question, that ‘ it contains educational 
principles of the highest value and importance, side by 
side with the most glaring blunders and inconsistencies, 
and has to be constantly corrected by the common 
sense of the reader.’ 
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But to return to Pestalozzi’s work as a schoolmaster 
at Burgdorf. John Ramsauer, who at the age of ten 
years became one of his pupils there, has published a 
vivid account of his experiences in the institution, from 
which the following extracts are taken. 


‘I got about as much regular schooling as the others, 
namely, none at all; but our master’s sacred zeal, his 
devoted love which made him entirely unmindful of 
himself, his depressed and anxious state of mind which 
even struck us children, made the deepest impression 
on me, and knit my childlike and gratfeul heart to 
him for ever. 


‘The instruction which we received was limited to 
drawing, cyphering and exercises in language. We 
neither read, nor wrote, nor committed to memory. 
Take as a specimen of an “ Exercise in language, drawn 
from natural history :”——Pestalozzi would say, and we 
had to repeat the words after him, while our eyes were 
fixed, by his express orders, on our drawing, “ amphibi- 
ous animals—crawling amphibious animals—creeping 
amphibious animals—monkeys, long-tailed monkeys, 
short-tailed monkeys,” and soon. We did not yunder- 
stand a word of this, for not a word was explained, and 
it was all spoken in such a sing-song tone, and so 
rapidly and indistinctly that it would have been 
surprising if any one had understood anything of it: 
besides he cried out so dreadfully loud, and so 
incessantly, that he could not hear us repeat after him; 
our repetition consisted mainly in saying the last word 
or syllable of each phrase, thus “ monkeys — monkeys, 
or "keys, ’keys.” ‘There was never any questioning, or 
any recapitulation, 

‘As Pestalozzi in his zeal did not tie himself to any 
particular time, we generally went on till eleven o’clock 
with whatever he had commenced at eight, and by 
ten o'clock he was always tired and hoarse. We 
knew when it was eleven by the noise of other school- 
children in the street, and then we all ran off without 
bidding him good-bye. 


‘The first time that I was taken into Pestalozzi’s 
school he cordially welcomed and kissed me. He 
then quickly assigned me a place, and the whole 
morning did not speak another word to me, but kept 
on reading out sentences without pausing for a moment. 
As I did not understand a bit of what was going on, 
when I heard the word ‘monkey,’ ‘monkey,’ come 
every time at the end of a sentence, and as Pestalozzi, 
who was very ugly, ran about the room as if he was 
wild, without a coat, and without a neckcloth, his long 
shirt-sleeves hanging down over his hands, which 
swung negligently about, I was seized with real terror, 
and might soon have believed that he himself was the 
monkey. During the first few days, too, I was all the 
more afraid of him, because he had, on my arrival, 
given me a kiss with his strong prickly beard, the first 
kiss which I remember having received in my life.’ 


We may be inclined to smile at this only too graphic 
picture of the oddities of Pestalozzi, but it is given 
with perfect simplicity by Ramsauer, whose heart had 
been completely won by the kindness, and whose 
respect by the nobility of character of the great 


teacher. Meanwhile the fame of the institution grew 
rapidly, Numbers of visitors came from all parts of 
Switzerland to witness the practical working out of the 
principles enunciated in ‘ How Gertrude Teaches her 
Children’ ; and at the end of three years the school’s 





utility and success were so generally acknowledged 
that, though conducted as a private adventure, it 
began to receive small grants from the public funds, 

But once more Pestalozzi’s evil star prevailed ; the 
Directional Government of Switzerland was dissolved 
by Napoleon and the old constitution of the Cantons 
restored. The new Bernese administration fixed on 
Burgdorf Castle for local headquarters, and the 
school had to clear out of it on the 22nd of August, 
1804. Pestalozzi attended as one of a deputation to 
Paris elected to represent to ‘the First Consul’ the 
‘wants of Helvetia,’ but his educational projects alto- 
gether failed to attract the interest of Napoleon, who 
flatly told the discomfited enthusiast that ‘ He was not 
going to mix himself up with the teaching of the 
ABC,’ Another member of the mission was the 
celebrated educationist Fellenberg, who four years 
before had founded his well-known school at Hofwyl. 


_ When the Bernese authorities turned 
Pestalozzi_ Pestalozzi out of Burgdorf Castle, they gave 
and : 
Fellenberg. UP. to him the monastry of Buchsee, 
adjoining which was Fellenberg’s estate 
of Hofwyl, and to him, ‘ Not indeed without my con- 
sent,’ says Pestalozzi, ‘ but to my intense mortification, 
was handed over the general direction of my school.’ 
Fellenberg possessed in an eminent degree what 
Pestalozzi so grievously lacked—namely, practical 
administrative ability. But when, in 1840, this school 
at Hofvwyl was visited by Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth— 
an honoured name in the history of English Education 
—Fellenberg admitted that he owed everything to 
Pestalozzi. In the former the intellect prevailed, in 
the latter the feelings: under Fellenberg better order 
was maintained, but love was missing. His hand was 
found to be too heavy on the reins, and Pestalozzi, re- 
ceiving an urgent invitation from the inhabitants of 
Yverdun in the Canton of Vaud, migrated thither in 
1805 with his school and the whole of his staff, ‘ for 
the teachers,’ he tells us, ‘found the government of 
Fellenberg far more distasteful that the want of 
government under me.’ 


Pestalozzi was now, at the age of fifty-nine, 

At at the height of his reputation. Yverdun 

Yverdun. soon came to be recognized as a European 

training school for teachers. ‘ Pestalozzian 

schools’ were established at Naples, Madrid, and 

St. Petersburg. In our own island the well-known 

educational reformers Bell and Lancaster had adopted 

several features of his system, and many philosophic 

writers saw in Pestalozzi and his labours ‘the com- 
mencement of the renovation of humanity.’ 

But with all this, the migration to Yverdun marks 
the commencement of the period of Pestalozzi’s 
greatest unhappiness. ‘The institution,’ he tells us, 
‘bore within itself the seeds of its own internal decay 
in the unequal and contradictory character of the 
abilities, opinions, inclinations, and claims of its mem- 
bers.’ But for the present all seemed bright. One 
hundred and thirty-seven pupils, of ages varying from 
six to seventeen, lived in the institution, and twenty- 
eight lodged in the town, making 165 pupils in all. 
Among them there were seventy-eight Swiss, the rest 
were English, Germans, French, Russians, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Americans. Fifteen teachers resided in 
the buildings, nine of whom were Swiss, and had been 
educated under Pestalozzi’s eye. A visitor to Yverdun 
thus describes the externais of the institution :— 





verdun 
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‘The situation of the old castle, with its four great 
towers enclosing a courtyard, is extremely beautiful. 
A broad meadow lies between it and the glorious Lake 
of Neufchatel, on the west side of which rises the 
mountain range of the Jura, covered with vineyards, 
We met a multitude of boys, who conducted us to 
Pestalozzi. His dress was the extreme of untidiness, 
He had on a threadbare old gray overcoat, and a pair 
of breeches to correspond, with no waistcoat, and his 
stockings hanging down over his slippers—his coarse, 
bushy, black hair unkempt and frightful. His forehead 
was deeply wrinkled, his dark brown eyes now soft and 
tender, now full of fire. You hardly noticed that the 
old man, so kindly and genial, was ugly ; you read in 
his singular features long-continued suffering and great 
hopes,’ 


The internal condition of the school is thus described 
by Pestalozzi himself, but it is to be feared—and 
indeed he subsequently admitted the fact himself— 
that he saw things through rose-coloured spectacles, 
and as he would have wished to have them, rather than 
asthey were. ‘A pure paternal and fraternal feeling 
everywhere shines forth. The children feel themselves 
free, and their activity finds a powerful charm in their 
employments. The life in the house is to a rare ex- 
tent a school for cultivating domestic affection and 
domestic unity. The disposition of the great body of 
our inmates is good: a spirit of strength, of repose, 
and of endeavour rests on the whole, Some pupils 
evince an angelic disposition, full of love, and of a 
presentiment of higher thoughts and of a higher 
existence. The bad ones do not feel themselves 
comfortable’ in the midst of our life and labour; on 
the other hand, every spark of good and noble feeling 
which still glimmers even in the bad ones is encouraged 
and developed. The children are neither hardened 
by punishment nor made vain and superficial by 
rewards, Their feelings are not lightly wounded ; the 
weak are not made to compare themselves with the 
strong, but with themselves. We never ask a pupil if he 
can do what another can, we only ask him if he can-do 
a thing, but we always ask him if he can do it 
perfectly. We live altogether united in brotherly love, 
free and cheerful, and are, in respect of that which we 
acknowledge as the one thing needful, one heart and 
one soul.’ 


It may be well to set side by side with this report 
(in which the indicative appears to be sometimes used 
instead of the optative mood) some passages from the 
dispassionate report of the five commissioners sent down 
by the Swiss Diet at Freiburg to examine the school. 
‘ ‘This institution in no way aims at coming into close 
connection with our establishments for public instruc- 
tion. Determined at any price to interest all the 


- faculties of children in order to direct their develop- 


ment according to its own principles, it has taken 
counsel of its own views only, and betrays an irresist- 
ible desire to open for itself new paths, even at the 
cost of never treading in those which usage has now 
established. This was perhaps the best way which 


could be chosen for arriving at useful discoveries, but | 


it is also a design which renders harmony with us 


impossible. The institution pursues its own way, the | 
public schools pursue theirs, and there is no probability | 


that both ways will soon meet. It is to be regretted 
that the “force of circumstances” has always driven 
M. Pestalozzi beyond the career which his pure zeal 
and fervent charity had marked out for him. Let us 





profit by the excellent ideas which lie at the founda- 
tion of the whole undertaking, but let us also lament 
that an adverse fate must hang over a man who by 
“the force of circumstances” is constantly hindered 
from doing what he would wish to do.’ 

The publication of this report was followed by a 
long and acrimonious paper war, which brought the 
institution into discredit by throwing light upon its 
weakest points. There can be little doubt that the 
extraordinary prosperity and reputation of the school 
had turned the heads of the teachers; producing, as 
Pestalozzi himself admits, ‘an audacity of behaviour 
towards the whole world and towards everything done 
in education that was not cast in our own mould.’ 
Again with such a medley of children collected from 
all parts of Europe, the institution had no mother 
tongue. Prayers were read every morning first in 
German and then in French. At the lessons in the 
German language, intended for German children, there 
were French children to whom every word spoken 
was unintelligible. Again, despite Pestalozzi’s self- 
deceiving optimism, the life was as unlike home-life as 
it well could be, and the little boys especially had to 
endure much hard treatment and privation. But all 
these drawbacks sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the bitter dissensions which sprang up 
among the subordinate teachers. The two most 
prominent members of the staff were Schmid and 
Niederer, Of the former, a Tyrolese shepherd-boy 
who had joined him at Burgdorf, ‘more rude and un- 
kempt than his master, but with the eyes and beak of a 
hawk ’—Pestalozzi thus writes, ‘ By his practical talent 
and indomitable activity he soared above the influence 
of every other person in the establishment. I looked 
upon the strength of this pupil, though still so young, 
as the mainstay of the house’; and later, ‘Schmid 
threw a hard shell round the kernel of my vanishing 
labours and saved me.’ These characteristics made 
Schmid an invaluable element in an institution con- 
ducted by a man ‘gifted,’ as Pestalozzi says of 
himself, ‘with an unrivalled incapacity to govern,’ for 
Niederer also, the second in command, was completely 
destitute, as he often acknowledged, of practical ability. 
He was, however, a youth of high culture and lofty 
intellectual ambition ; and seeing in Pestalozzi, as we 
are told, ‘a man who had grasped with instinctive 
profoundity the subject of human culture, but had given 
only a fragmentary view of it, and who could not contro! 
the ideas which, as it were, possessed him,—Niederer 
believed that he was himself destined to build up out 
of those fragments a complete and systematic theory.’ 
Both these men, though each in his way more, highly 
gifted than Pestalozzi, loyally acknowledged him as their 
master, and submitted to his influence in everything 
except living on friendly terms with each other. 

Schmid first seceded and went so far as to 

Pestalozzi’s Write against the institution. When he had 
death. been prevailed upon to return, thirteen of the 
staff withdrew, and with them Niederer, whose 
desertion, and the circumstances which accompanied 
it, threw the old man into such a passion of grief and 
anger that’ he became delirious, and his reason only 
slowly returned. For he saw in Niederer ‘the one man 
in the institution who, standing on the pinnacle of 
German culture, was fitted to gain for the new method 
its proper place in the region of human culture gener- 
ally” Only by such a man, he thought, could the 
educated world be won over to his plans; by such a 
man only must his Swiss idiom be translated into 
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‘ High German,’ —nay, for some time he so far agreed 
with Niederer as to think that ‘ Niederer understood 
him better than he understood himself.’ And now 
began a money squabble, leading to a protracted law- 
suit between Pestalozzi and the seceding teachers, 
which brought further discredit and pecuniary loss upon 
the institution, and poisoned all the remaining days 
of the old man’s life. The lawsuit was decided at the 
end of seven years, and then Pestalozzi determined to 
transfer his institution from Yverdun to Neuhof, where 
he had made his first unsuccessful venture just fifty 
years before. The very successes of the Yverdun 
school were a misfortune in Pestalozzi’s eyes, because 
he saw that it had attracted scholars of a much higher 
social class than those for whom it was originally 
intended; and he therefore now determined to re- 
establish the institution in a new situation, on a new 
basis, and to end his life as he had begun it, in teach- 
ing the children of the poor. But on his announcing 
his intention of doing so, the remaining teachers, 
who had become ambitious in prosperity, refused to 
accompany him, and nothing was left for Pestalozzi 
but to close the school altogether. This he did in 
1825, and withdrew alone, impoverished and widowed, 
at the age of eighty years, to end his days under the 
roof of his grandson, 

He had lost his devoted wife about eight years 
before this last blow. What a chequered life, but 
with how much more of shadow than of sunshine,— 
must she have led for those five-and-forty years; with 
a husband of such tender affectionateness, such nobility 
of feeling, such exalted disinterestedness,—but at the 
same time such an unkempt, thriftless, poverty-stricken, 
one-idea'd enthusiast as Pestalozzi. 

When the customary parting hymns had been sung 
before the closing of her coffin, the old man turned 
towards it, and said, ‘We were spurned and despised 
by all; sickness and poverty bowed us down; we ate 
dry bread with tears, What was it that in those days 
of trial gave you and me the strength to persevere, and 
not cast our hope away?’ Thereupon he took up a 
Bible, and laid it on the breast of his dead wife, adding, 
‘From this source you and I drew courage, and 
strength and peace.’ 

Pestalozzi’s constitution had been weak from child- 
hood. He had undergone severe illnesses, and met 
with more than one all but fatal accident, yet he lived 
to drain the cup of a long and disappointed life ; and 
died as heart-sick, and as nearly heart-broken, as it is 
possible for a brave and religious man to die. His 
last conscious moments however were lighted up with 
a parting gleam of his old brightness and serenity. 
Calling his friends to stand around his bed, he spoke 
to them thus: ‘I forgive my enemies; may they find 
peace now that I go to everlasting rest. I should like 
to have lived another month, to have completed my 
last labours; but 1 again thank God,who in His 
providence calls me away. And you my children, 
remain in quiet attachment to one another, and seek 
for happiness in the circle of home.’ 

He was buried in the little churchyard of Birr on the 
roth of February, 1827. Scarcely any persons not of 
his own family attended his funeral, for the snow lay 
thick on the ground, and as the interment took place 
on the seeond day, the news of his death had reached 
a very few. But for some time afterwards it was the 
custom for school children and teachers of the canton 
of Argovia to come and sing their hymns over his grave. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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JEANNE D’ARC. 


JOAN OF ARC, 


CHAPTER VI.— continued. 


Un cri dhorreur s’éléve 

de toute la France, 

et surtout 4 Reris 

vendu aux Bourguignons. 

On accuse le Dauphin, 

innocent du. crime des Ar- 
magnacs 

qui avaient frappé seuls, 

pour prévenirla réconciliation 


des deux princes. 

Isabeau, qui accuse elle- 
méme son fils, 

se fait enlever par les Bour- 
guignons 

de la captivité 

ot la retenaient les Armag- 
nacs a Tours. 

Les Bourguignons et la reine 

se liguent avec les Anglais 

maitres de la moitié du 
royaume. 

Elle rentre avec eux dans 
Paris, 

sur les cadavres de deux 
mille Parisiens 

immolés & la vengeance de 
Montereau. 

Elle donne sa fille & Henri V, 


roi d’Angleterre. 

Les Parisiens, ivres de la 
popularité 

du nouveau duc de Bour- 
gogne, 

proclament, a l’instigation de 
ce vassal, 

le roi d’Angleterre régent 

pendant la vie de Charles VI, 

et roi de France 

aprés la mort de l’insensé. 


Le Dauphin, proscrit par ses 
oncles 

et par sa mére, 

erre de province en province, 


déclaré coupable d’un crime 
qu'il n’a pas commis. 


Le roi d’Angleterre vient 

prendre possession de la 
régence a Paris. 

Deux Frances, deux 
deux régences, 

deux armées, deux gouverne- 
ments, 

deux nations, deux noblesses, 

deux justices sont face a face ; 


rois, 


pére, fils, mére, oncles, 

neveux, concitoyens, étran- 
gers, 

se disputent le droit, le sol, 
le tréne, les villes, 


A cry of horror rises 

from the whole of France, 

and especially at Paris 

sold to the Burgundians. 

They accuse the Dauphin, 

innocent of the crime of the 
Armagnacs 

who alone had struck, 

in order to prevent the re- 
conciliation 

of the two princes. 

Isabeau, who herself accused 
her son, 

caused ‘herself to be carried 
off by the Burgundians 

out of the captivity 

in which the Armagnacs 
detained her at Tours. 

The Burgundians and the 
queen 

form a league with the 
English ; 

masters of half the king- 
dom. 

She enters with them into 
Paris, 

over the corpses of two 
thousand Parisians 

sacrificed to the vengeance 
of Montereau. 

She gave her daughter (in 
marriage) to Henry V., 

king of England. 

The Parisians, intoxicated 
with the popularity 

of the new Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 

proclaim, at the instigation 
of this vassal, 

the king of England regent 

during the life of CharlesV1., 

and king of France 

after the death of the mad 
king. 

The Dauphin, proscribed by 
his uncles 

and by his mother, 

wandered from province to 
province, 

proclaimed guilty of a crime 

which he had not com- 
mitted. 

The king of England came 

to take possession of the 
regency in Paris. 

Two Frances, two kings, 
two regencies, 

two armies, two govern- 
ments, 

two nations, two nobilities, 

two (systems of ) laws con- 
front each other ; 

father, son, mother, uncles, 

nephews, fellow citizens, 
foreigners, 

fight for the right, the soil, 
the throne, the towns, 
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les dépouilles, le sang de la 
nation. ; 

La mort enléve le roi d’Angle- 
terre A Vincennes ; 

Charles VI lesuit au tombeau, 


pére de douze enfants d’Isa- 


beau, 
et ne léguant le royaume 


qu’a l’étranger et a l'anarchie. 


Le duc de Bedford prend in- 
solemment 

la régence au nom de I’Angle- 
terre, 

poursuit la poignée de nobles 


qui veulent rester Frangais 
avec le Dauphin, 

les défait & la bataille de 
Verneuil, 

exile la reine, devenue un 
embarras du régne 


aprés avoir été un instrument 
dusurpation ; 

concentre les armées de !’An- 
gleterre, 

de la France et de la Bour- 
gogne 

autour d’Orléans, défendue 

par quelques milliers de par- 
tisans du- Dauphin, 

et qui contient presque seule 


ce qui reste du royaume de 
France. 
Les terres sont ravagées 


sur tout le territoire 
par le flux et le reflux 


de ces bandes tantét amies 


tantét ennemies, 
et qui se chassent 


comme le flot le flot, 
en saccageant les moissons, 


en brilant les villes, 
en dispersant, pillant, violant, 


massacrant les populations. 

Pendant cet évanouissement 

de la patrie, 
jeune Dauphin, tantdt 

réveiilé 

par les cris du peuple, 

tantét assoupi dans 
plaisirs de son Age, 

s’enivrait d’amour pourAgnés 
Sorel 

au chateau de Loches. 

Cette femme adorée d'un 
jeune roi 

sans royaume rougissait pour 
elle-méme 

et pour lui d'un bonheur sans 
gloire. 

Ayant fait venir, une nuit, 

un devin dans le chateau 
pour interroger 

la fortune sur sa destinée 

en présence du Dauphin, le 
devin, 


le 


les 


the spoils, the blood of the 
nation. 

Death carried -off the king 
of England at Vincennes, 

Charles VI. followed him to 
the tomb, 

the father of the twelve 
children of Isabeau, 

and only leaving the king- 
dom 

to the foreigner and 
anarchy. 

The Duke of Bedford in- 
solently assumed 

the regency in the name of 
England, 

pursued the handful of 
noblemen 

who had resolved to remain 
French with the Dauphin, 

defeated them at the battle 
of Verneuil, 

exiled the queen (who had) 
become a source of em- 
barrassment to the king- 
dom 

after having been an instru- 
ment of usurpation ; 

concentrated the armies of 
England, 

of France and Burgundy 


to 


round Orleans, defended 

by a few thousands of the 
followers of the Dauphin, 

and which contains almost 
alone 

what remains of the king- 
dom of France. 

The land was ravaged (de- 
vastated, plundered) 

over the whole country 

by the movements backwards 
and forwards 

of these bands sometimes 
friendly, 

sometimes hostile, 

and who drive each other 
onwards 

as wave drives wave, 

at-the-same-time (en) de- 
stroying the harvests, 

burning the towns, 

driving away, plundering, 
violating, 

massacring the people. 

During this stupor(weaken- 
ing) of the country, 

the young Dauphin, at times 
aroused . 

by the outcries of the people, 

at others buried in the plea- 
sures of his age, 

was enraptured with love 
for Agnes Sorel 

at the castle of Loches. 

This woman worshipped by 

a young king 

without a kingdom blushed 
for herself 

and for him at their hap- 
piness without glory. 

One night having sent for 

a soothsayer to the castle to 
consult 

fortune on her destiny 

in presence of the Dauphin, 
the soothsayer, 





pour flatter son cceur ou son in order to flatter her heart 


ambition, 

lui prophétisa qu'elle serait 
un jour 

— du plus grand roi de 
a terre. 

*S'il doit en étre ainsi, 

dit Agnés Sorel en se levant 


et en s'adressant au Dauphin, 


or her ambition, 

prophesied that she would 
one day be 

the wife of the greatest 
king in the world, 

‘If it is to be so, 

said Agnes Sorel rising 
at-the-same-time (en) 

and addressing theDauphin, 


il faut que je sorte et que I must leave and go 


jaille 

de ce pas é€pouser le roi 
d@’ Angleterre ; 

car, en la langueur 

qui vous enchaine ici, 

je vois trop que vous ne serez 
pas : 

longtemps le roi de France.’ 


instantly and marry the 
king of England ; 

for, in the effeminacy 

which chains you here, 

I see too well that you will 
not 


long be king of France.’ 


Le Dauphin versa des larmes The Dauphin shed tears of 


de honte, 
surmonta son amour et reprit 
la campagne. 
Seul prince peut-étre 
en qui l’amour ait conseillé 
le devoir et réveillé la vertu ! 
Ainsi, le roi cherchant en vain 


ses sujets dans son peuple, — 
le peuple cherchant en vain 


son roi dans la monarchie, 
le Frangais cherchant en vain 


une patrie dans la France: 
tel était l'état de la nation, 
quand la Providence lui 
révéla 


son salut dans une enfant. 


shame, 

overcame his love and re- 
sumed the campaign, 

The only prince perhaps 

in whom love counselled 

duty and awoke virtue ! 

Thus, the king seeking in 
vain for 

his subjects 
people, 

a people seeking in vain 
or 

their king in the monarchy, 

the Frenchman in vain 
seeking for 

his fatherland in France: - 

such was the state of the 
nation, 

when Providence revealed 
to it 

its salvation in a child, 


among his 


Vil. 


Il y avait en ce temps-ld a 
Domremy, 

village de la haute Lorraine 
champenoise, , 

sur le penchant boisé des 
Vosges, 

non loin de la petite ville de 
Vaucouleurs, 

une famille dont 
était d’Arc. 

Le pére de famille était 

un simple laboureur, mais un 
laboureur 

qui cultivait son- propre héri- 
tage 

et dont le toit, bati et possédé 


le nom 


par ses péres, devait appar- 
tenir & ses fils. 
Si Pon en juge par les mceurs 


et par les habitudes domes- 
tiques de la famille, 

il y avait dans cette maison 
de paysans 

le loisir et la piété que donne 
Vaisance, 

et cette noblesse de coeur et 

front 

qu’on retrouve en ceux 

qui cultivent la terre pater- 
nelle 

plus qu’en ceux qui travail- 
lent 

dans atelier d’autrui, 


There was at this time at 
Domremy, 
a village of Upper Lorraine 
adjdaing Chameagnn, 
on the woody slope of the 
Vosges, 

not far from the small town 
of Vaucouleurs, 

a family whose name was 
D’Are. 

The father of the family was 

a simple farmer, but a 
farmer 

who cultivated his own pror 
perty 

and whose house, built and 
owned 

by his fathers (ancestors), 
would belong to his sons. 

If we may judge of it by 
the manners 

and-by the domestic habits 
of the family, 

there was in this peasant 
home 

the leisure and the piety 
which ease gives, 

and that nobility of heart 
and features 

which we find in those 

who cultivate their patri- 
monial estates 

rather than in those who 
work 

in the workshops of others 
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parce que la possession d’un 
coin de terre, 

quelque petit qu'il soit, 

conserve au paysan l’indé- 
pendance 

de l’Ame en lui faisant sentir 


qu'il tient son pain de Dieu. 


Le — s'appelait Jacques 
dArc; 

la mére, Isabelle Romée, 

surnom qu’on donnait 

dans ces contrées aux péle- 
rines 

qui étaient allées 4 Rome 

visiter les pieux tombeaux 
des martyrs. 

Ils avaient trois enfants : 

deux fils, l'un nommé Jacques 

comme Yautre 
Pierre, 

et une fille venue au monde 
aprés ses fréres 


son pére, 


et qui portait le nom de 
Jeanne, 

bien que sa marraine lui efit 
donné 

aussi le nom de Sibylle. 


Un soc de charrue, 

armoirie du laboureur, 

était grossi¢rement sculpté 

sur le linteau de pierre 

au-dessus de la porte de la 
chaumitre. 

Le pére et les deux fils cul- 
tivaient les champs ; 

ils soignaient les attelages de 
leurs charrues, 

dans cette contrée oi on 
laboure 

avec des 
propres 

a la guerre qu’au sillon. 

La mére restait & la maison 

pour garder le seuil et sur- 
veiller le foyer. 

Elle était assez riche 

pour s’occuper seulement 

des soins domestiques 
intérieurs, 

sans tenir 
faucille 

et se charger du fardeau des 
gerbes. 

Elle élevait sa fille 

dans la méme condition de 
loisir 

qu'elle avait elle-méme chez 
son mari. 

Bien que Jeanne, 

dans sa premitre enfance, 

‘ouat et s’égarat au bord des 
bois 

avec les petites filles du 
village, 

sa mére ne l’employa jamais 


chevaux aussi 


et 


elle-méme la 


comme bergére A garder les 
troupeaux. 
Elle ne savait ni lire ni écrire, 


et ne pouvait lui enseigner 
ce qu'elle ignorait ; 


because the possession of a 
corner (plot) of land, 

however small it may be, 

preserves in the peasant his 
independence 

of mind by making him 
feel 

that he derives his susten- 
ance from God. 

The father was 
Jacques d’Arc ; 

the mother, Isabelle Romée, 

a surname that was given 

in these countries 
pilgrims 

who had been to Rome 

to visit the sacred (pious) 
tombs of the martyrs. 

They had three children : 

two sons, one called Jacques 
(James) 

after his father, the other 
Pierre (Peter), 

and a young girl come (born) 
into the world after her 
brothers 

and who bore the name of 
Jeanne (Jane or Joan), 

although her godmother 
would have given her 

also the name of Sibylle 
(Sibyl). 

A ploughshare, 

the peasant’s coat of arms, 

was rudely carved 

on a stone lintel 

above the cottage door. 


called 


to 


The father and the two sons 
cultivated their fields ; 
they attended to their 
plough-horses, 

in this part of the country 
where they plough 

with horses as suitable 


for war as for the furrow. 

The mother stayed at home 

to guard the threshold and 
look after the housework. 

She was rich enough 

to busy herself only 

with home and domestic 


cares, 

without herself handling the 
sickle 

and carrying the sheaves. 


She brought upher daughter 
in the same state of ease 


as she herself enjoyed with 
her husband. 

Although Joan, 

in her earliest years, 

played and strayed on the 
border of the woods 

with the little village girls, 


her mother never employed 
her 

as a shepherdess to guard 
the flocks. 

She could neither read nor 
write, 

and could not teach her 

what she herself did not 
know ; 





mais elle l’entretenait 

de choses honnétes et pieuses 

qu’une mére de famille 

verse = tradition 

dans la mémoire de son 
enfant. 

Elle lui apprenait & coudre 
avec cette perfection qui est 
Part domestique 
des jeunes filles 

Vantiquité. 
Jeanne était devenue si habile 
dans .ces travaux séden- 
taires de l’aiguille, 
u’aucune matrone de Rouen, 
it-elle elle-méme, 
naurait pu rien lui remontrer 
de plus 
de ce métier ot Rouen excel- 
lait alors. 


depuis 


Elle filait aussi les toisons 

ou le chanvre a cété de sa 
mére. 

Elle recevait d’elle seule 

les instructions de l’église. 

‘Aucune fille de son age 

et de sa condition, 

dit une de ses compagnes 

interrogée sur cette enfance, 


n’était tenue plus amoureuse- 
ment 

dans la maison deses parents. 

Que de fois allai chez son 
pére ! 

Jeanne était une fille simple 
et douce. 

Elle aimait & aller & l’église 


et aux saints pélerinages. 
Elle s’occupait du ménage 


comme les autres filles, 
Elle se confessait souvent. 


Elle rougissait 
honnéte 

quand on la raillait sur sa 
picté 

et sur ce qu'elle aimait trop 

a prier dans les sanctuaires. 


de honte 


Elle était auméniére et cha- 
ritable. 

Elle soignait 
malades 

dans les chaumiéres voisines 
de la maison de sa mére.’ 

Un pauvre laboureur du pays 
disait 

& ses juges qu'il se souvenait 


les enfants 


davoir été veill¢ ainsi par elle 


quand il était enfant. 


but she would teach her 

good and pious things 

which the mother of a family 
urs by tradition 

into the memory of her 
child. 

She taught her to sew 

with that perfection which 
has been the domestic art 

of young girls from an- 
tiquity. 

Joan had become so skilful 
in this sedentary needle- 
work, 

that no matron of Rouen, 

she herself said, 

could have shown (taught) 
her anything more 

of that art (trade) in which 
Rouen at that time ex- 
celled. 

She spun also the fleece 

or hemp by her mother’s 
side. 

She received from her alone 

her religious instruction. 

‘No daughter of her age 

and station, 

says one of her companions 

(when) interrogated about 
her (Joan’s) infancy, 

was more lovingly cherished 


in the house of her parents ! 

How often did I go to her 
father’s ! 

Joan was a simple and 
gentle girl. 

She was fond of going to 
church 

and on sacred pilgrimages. 

She spent her time in house- 
hold matters 

like other young girls. 

She often went to the con- 
fessional. 

She blushed with modest 
shame 

when they rallied her on 
her piety 

and on being too fond 

of praying in the  sanc- 
tuaries, 

She was charitable and fond 
of giving alms. 

She nursed sick children 


in the cottages near her 
mother’s house.’ 

A poor country labourer 
said 

to her judges that he re- 
membered 

having been nursed thus by 
her 

when he was a child. 


Grammatical Notes, Questions, Sentences, and Pieces 
for Translation to Jeanne d’Arc. 


Parse :—1.a passion du citoyen pour sa patrie se compose de 
toutes les passions personnelles ou désintéressées dont Dieu a 
pétri le coeur humain : amour de soi-méme, et defense du droit 
sacré que tout homme venant cn ce monde a d’occuper sa 


place au soleil sur la terre. 
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La—def, art., sing., fem., agreeing with passion. 

passion—abst, noun, sing., fem., nom. case to verb compose. 

du = de le—def. art., gen. case, sing., masc., agr. with 
citoyen, 

ciloyen—noun, sing., masc., genitive case, governed by 
passion, 

pour—prep. gov. patrie. 

sa—conjunctive poss. adj. pron., sing., fem., 3rd_pers., 
agr. withpatrie. 

patrie—noun, sing., fem. gov. by pour. 

se —reflex. pron., sing., fem, (= passion), acc. case, gov. 
by compose, 

compose—reflex. verb, regular, act., indic., pres., 3rd., sing., 
agreeing with nom. passion. 

de—prep. gov. passions, 

tout-e-s—indef. adj. pron., plur., fem., agr. with passions. 

les—def. art., plur., fem., agr. with passions. 

passions—abst. noun, plur., fem., gov. by de. 

personc!l-l-e-s—adj., plur., fem., agreeing with passions. 

ou—disj. conjunction. 

désintéressé-e-s—adj., plur., fem., agr. with passions. 

dont—tel. pron., genit. case, plur., fem, (= passions), gov. 
by a pétri. 

Dieu—noun, sing., nom. to aux. verb a. 

a—aux. verb, irreg., indic., pres., 3rd, sing, agr. with Dieu. 

pfétri—past part. of pétrir, sing., masc. 

a pétri—is the passé indéfini (past indefinite) tense of 
pétrir. 

Je—def. art., sing., masc., agr. with coeur. 

ceur—noun, sing., masc., gov. by a pétri. 

humain—adj., sing., masc., agr. with coeur. 


amour—abst. noun, sing., masc.: no art. because in apposi- 
tion to passion. 

de—prep. gov. soi-méme. 

soi-méme—dis}. indef. reflex. pron., gov. by de. 

et—conj. 

défense—abstr. noun, sing., fem. : 
passion. 

du—def, art., gen., sing., masc., agr. with droit. 

dreit—abstr, noun, sing., masc., gov. by défense. 

sacré—adj., sing., masc., agr. with droit. 

qgue—rel, pron., sing., masc., (= antecedent droit), accus., 
gov. by aux. verb a. 

tout—indef, adj. pron., sing., masc., agr. with homme. 

homme—noun, sing., masc., nom. to aux. verb a. 

venant—pres, part. of irreg. verb venir. 

en—prep. gov. monde, 

ce—dem. adj. pron., sing., masc., agr. with monde. 

monde—noun, sing., masc., gov. by en. 

a—aux. verb, irreg., indic., pres., 3rd, sing., agr. with 
homme. 

d’oceuper—de prep., occuper verb infin., gov. by droit. 

— poss. adj. pron., sing., fem., 3rd pers., agr. with 
place. 

place—noun, sing., fem., accus. case, gov. by occuper. 

au (== a le)—def. art., dative case, sing., masc., agr. with 
soleil. 

solei_—noun, sing., masc., dat. case. 

sur—prep. gov. terre. 

/a—def. art., sing., fem., agr. with terre. 

terre—noun, sing., fem., gov. by prep. sur, 


no art., in apposition to 


CHAPTER I. 


Aussi—a-t-il enfanté. When a sentence begins with aussi, 
peut-étre, A peine, etc., the nom. is placed after the verb. £x 
serait-il autrement? Here en is So. Les actes sont 
proportionnés. Once for all we will here give the three principal 
rules for the agreement of the past participle. Rule I.—If the 
past part. comes after any tense of the verb étre the past part. 
must agree in gender and number with the subject of étre, as : 
homme est (était, fut, sera, serait, a été, avait été, aura été, 
aurait été) aimé. Les hommes sont (étaient, furent, seront, etc.) 





aimés. La femme est (était, etc.) aimée. Les femmes sont 
(étaient, etc.) aimées. Rule I1.—-The past part. remains 
indeclinable if conjugated with the verb avoir, as: L’homme a 
aimé ; les hommes ont aimé ; la femme a aimé; les femmes ont 
aimé. Rule III.—If an accusative case precedes the verb avoir, 
the past participle must agree in gender and number with that 
accusative, as: Je l’ai va = I have seen him (le). Je l'ai vu-e 
= I have seen her (la). Je les ai vu-s = I have seen them 
{the men). Je les ai vu-es = I have seen them (the women). 
L’homme gwe (accus., masc., sing.) j’ai vu. Les hommes gue 
(accus., masc., plur.) j’ai vu-s. La femme gue (accus., fem., 
sing.), j'ai vu-e. Les femmes gwe (accus., fem., plur.) j'ai vues. 
Les lettres que j'ai écrit-es. Quelle faute (accus., sing., 
fem.) ai-je commis-e? Quelles fautes ai-je commis#s? Qui 
nous ont emmaillottés ; the past part. is masc., plur., to agree 
with the accus. sous before the verb ont (Rule III., above) ; 
pour gu’ un progrés social soit: words meaning in order that, 
introducing final sentences, take the subjunctive, La premiére 
condition, c’est que ce peuple soit: soit is subj. after the super- 
lative premiere. 


CHAPTERS IL, IIL.} IV. 


To be right (thirsty, sleepy, afraid, ashamed, etc.) = avoir 
raison (soif, sommeil, peur, honte), Qu’elle s’appelle Judith. 
Noite the following meanings of gue: en l'état gu’ils sont = in 
the condition iz which they are. Un moment viendra gve = a 
time will come when. Si vous alliez 4 Paris et gue vous 
voulussiez, etc, = if you were going to Paris and if (= que 
which always takes subj. when it means if) you would, etc. 
Que = pourquoi in: gue ne répond-il = why does he not reply ? 
Que = comme in: gue vous étes heureux = /ovw fortunate you 
are. Que = combien in: gue de bonheur j’aieu = how much 
happiness I have had! Que = quoique in: gwoigu’ une partic 
du monde cherche A tromper and gwe l'autre, etc. = although 
one half of the world tries to deceive and although the other, 
etc. Que = soit que in: gw’il perde oe gagne = whether 
he loses or whether he gains. Se trompa d’arme; lit. = deceived 
itself in its weapon. Jeanne d’Arc ne s’arma que de; lit. = 
only armed herself with. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ne se pose seulement pas ; lit. = does not set to itself only. 
Un grand homme = an eminent man; un homme grand = a 
tallman. On s’y éblouit et on s’y briile ; lit. = one dazzles 
oneself in it and one burns oneself therein. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1409 = mil quatre cent neuf. In dates we write mil not 
mille. Cent and quatre-vingts when followed by a number do 
not take s. We omit iz and and in dates, 1409 = also 
quatorze cent neuf. Se décomposait, lit. = disintegrated her- 
self. Echapper de = to flee from; échapper 4 = to avoid; 
s’échapper de, always, S’étaient enduits = had covered them- 
selves. Reflexive verbs use the auxiliary verb “re; we use /o 
have. ‘Translate the tenses of re by the corresponding tenses 
of avoir, thus: © ’ 


I have washed myself = je me suis (not a) lave, 

I had washed myself = je m’ctaés (not avais) lavé 

I shall have washed myself = je me serai (not aura?) lavé. 

I should have washed myself = je me serats (not aurais) lavé, 
I may have washed myself = je me sos (not ave) lave. 

I might have washed myself = je me /vsse (not exsse) lavé, 


Leur enlevait l'exploitation ; verbs of taking away govern the 
dative case. Se dénouaient; lit. = untied themselves. Ils 
osent l'immoler: oser, pouvour, vouloir, place no prep. after 
them before following infin. I] s’essaie ; lit: = he tries himself, 
i.c., his strength. S'enivrait d’amour; lit. = intoxicated him- 
self with love. Devin, fem. devineresse. Devin, fem. devineuse 
= guesser. S’il doit ev étre ainsi: en is here pleonastic. De 
ce pas; lit. = with this step. Seul prince; -no art, because it 
is in apposition with /e dauphin. n qui l’amour ait; ait is 
subj. ater seul. Enfant (masc.) may be equally well applied to 
a child of either sex. 3 


( To be continued.) 
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Pupil Teacher Examination Papers 
(Scotland), 
257TH Fearvary 1888. 


CANDIDATES. 
FIRST PAPER. 
(7we hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 
Dictation. 


Write from dictation, in a neat hand with correct spelling and 
punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


Find, by practice, the value of 127 tons 13 cwt. 3.qrs.14 Ibs. 
of ed rails at £13 10s. per ton. 





(/-_ os 
13 10 © = cost of I ton 
127 
1714 10 O = 4, 127 tons 
1o cwt. = }of 1 ton ing 1§ O = 4 Io cwt. 
.. = oe 10 ewt. 197 O-m 4, 2cwt. 
oe ae i or 2cwt. | 013 6 = 4, Iewt, 
2qrs. = }of 1 cwt. ©0692 , 24qr. 
tqr = of 2qrs. 0 34= » Iq. 
14 lbs. = $ 0f 1 qr. oOo 1 = » Ibs, 
1723 17 3% = _,,. +427 tns.13ct. 
34 ars. 


2. A bankrupt’s debts exceed his property, which is worth 
£1,736, by the sum of £504; how much can he pay in the £? 


debt debt 
£2,240 : £1 33 £1,736 : x 


215739 — aes. 6d. Ans, 
2,240 


3. If 2 tons 2 ewt. 3qrs. be carried three miles for 18s. 93d., 
how far ought 6 ewt. 3 qrs. to be carried for the same ry ? 


6 cwt. 3 qrs. : 2tons 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 3: 3 mls, : 
or or 
27 rs. 171 qrs. 


gmls. x 171, - A 
— 9m ns. 


4. If the carriage of 7 cwt. 44 lbs. for ry be £1 18s. 4d. 
what weight can be carried 126 mls, for 13s. 5d. 
£1 18s. 4d. ¢ 13s. §d. 
or or 
460s. t r6ts. 
126 mls, +: 140 mls, 


S28 Ibs. x 161 x 140 | 315 lbs. = 2ewt. 3 qrs. 7Ibs. Ans, 


t: 7 cwt, 44 Ibs, : x. 


FEMALES, 


1. Find, by practice, the price of 3 actes 3 foods 25 poles of 
land at the rate of £120 per acre. 





2. Make out in proper form and duly receipt a bill for— 
9 lbs, tea at 24d. per ounce, 
36 apples, 3 to ’ Ib., at 54d. per lb., 
1,000 eggs at 4 for 344. 
76 lbs. Putter at £6 10s, 8d. per cwt. 
Edinburgh, 25th Feb., 1888. 


Mrs. Hamilton, 
Bought of Samuel Scott. 


£i2. a 
9 lbs. tea at 2}d. per oz. ee =— ose «Sd CO CO 
36 apples, 3 to the lIb., at sid. per lb. ese oe © § 6 
1,000 eggs at 4 for 34d. oo eve oo 3 39 88 
76 lbs. Butter at £6 10s, 8d. per cwt, ee oe Pe 


£9171 
Pajid 25th Feb. Tee 
£9 fav 


ae 


3. Find, by practice, the value of 27 cwt. 3 qrs. 6lbs. at 
£22 8s. per cwt, 


am/juel Scott, 


fs © 
22 8 o = cost of 1 cwt. 
27 

604416 O= ,, 27 cwt. 
2qrs. = }oficwt}) 11 4 O= ,, 2qrs, 
Iq, = gof2qrm.| §12 O= , Iqr 
4 lbs. = } of 1 qr. om os , 4h 
2 Ibs, = $ of 4 lbs, o 8 o= , 2\bs, 

62216 O= ,, 27 cwt. 3qrs. 6lbs. 


4- What is the cost of 7 tons 15 cwt. of bell metal at, £7 16s, 
per cwt. ? 


- > & 
155 © O = cost at £1 per cwt, 
7 
0805 Oo OoO= , yy. oa 
tos. = Sof £1 7710 OoO= ~ 10S. 5 
pet 3 09 O= 55 4 w 
2s. = 4 of 4s. $10 O= » 2% on 
1209 0 O= , £7 16s, per cwt. 
Grammar. 


‘ The English delight in silence more than any other European 
nation, if the remarks which are made on us by foreigners are 
true. Our discourse is not kept “f in conversation, but falls 
into more pauses and intervals than in neighbouring countéries.’ 


1. Parse fully the words in italics, 


PARSING, 


Delight—verb, reg., intrans., act., indic., pres., indef., 3rd 
pers., plur., agreeing with subj. ‘ English’ 
more—adv. of degree modif, ‘delig 2° 
nation—common noun, neut., , nom., subj. ot (delights). 
remarks—common noun, sethy m . ur., nom., subj. of ‘are. 
which—pro., simple rel., antec. ‘ remarks,’ 3rd pers. plur., 
neut., nom., subj. of ‘are made.’ 
up—adv. of manner, modif, ‘ is kept.’ 
more—adj. of quant., compar. deg. (much, more, most), 
qual. ‘ pauses.’ 
countries—com. noun, neut., plur., obj., gov. by ‘ in.’ 
2. What is an abstract noun? Give some of the principal 
methods of forming them, with examples. 


An abstract noun denotes the quality, action, or state of some 
proper or common noun, considered apart from the thing in 
which it is found, as whiteness, truth, motion, 


Abstract nouns are principally formed from— 

(a) Adjectives, ¢.g., goodness, truth, justice, from good, true, 
just. 
nl?) Verbs, ¢.g., speech, thrift, shrift, from speak, thrive, 
shrive. 

(¢) Concrete nouns, ¢.¢., despotism, knavery, tyranny, from 





Y ea | 
120 © O = cost of I acre 
3 
300 0 O= 4, 3acres 
2 ro. bof 1 ac, 60 0 O= 99 2 ro. 
tro, = } of 2 ro. jo Oo Os , 310. 
20 po. = f of 1 ro. $6 0 Om , #£«20po, 
Spo. = of 20 po 315 o= ” 5 po. 
40 iS o= » 3 ac. 2To, 25 po. 





despot, knave, tyrant, 
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3. Analyse the following simple sentences :— 
(a) John gave me a shilling yesterday. 
(6) Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain, 


(c) ‘ With more than mortal powers endowed, 
How high they soared above the crowd !’ 


ANALYSIS. 





h above the crowd 


how hig 


EXTENSIONS 
(degree). 


yesterday (time) 





| 











purn the 


erring man 
(indir.) 

rage of gain | 

(completion) 


tos 





.-. powers 


' 
| they en- | soared 
dowed with | 











SECOND PAPER. 
(One hour and a half allowed for this paper.) 


Geography. 


1, Name in order the bays, river mouths, and firths along the 
east coast of England and Scotland, 


Beginning on the north and going south we have Pentland 
Firth, Dornoch Firth, Cromarty Firth, Beauly Firth, Moray 
Firth, F. of Tay, St. Audrew’s Bay, F. of Forth, Mouth of the 
Tweed, Mouth of Tyne, Mouth of Tees, Humber, Wash, 
Yarmouth Roads, Estuary of the Thames, and the Downs. 


2. Where and for what noted are Belfast, Kilkenny, Limerick, 
Langholm, Wakefield, Bath, Huddersfield, St. Kilda? 


Belfast, on Belfast Lough, in co. Down, is the second city in 
Ireland for population, and greatly exceeds Dublin in manufac- 
turing industry, especially for linen and cotton. It has con- 
siderable foreign and cross-channel trade, and is the seat of 
one of the ‘ Queen’s Colleges.’ 


Kilkenny, on the river Nore, is the second city in the province 
of Leinster. ‘The streets are paved with black marble, quarried 
in the vicinity. Swift, Congreve, and Berkeley received the 
early part of their education in the grammar school here. 


Limerick is a large and populous city on the Shannon at the 
head of the estuary ; is a place of great antiquity, and the fourth 
largest city in Ireland. At the Revolution it was a stronghold 
of the cause of James II., but capitulated to the troops of 
William in 1691. It has great import and export trade, and 
manufactures beautiful lace. 

Langhelm, a town in Dumfriesshire, on the Esk, is near the 
English border, and noted for woollen manufactures. ‘Telford, 
the famous engineer, was born here. 





Wakefield, a town in the North Riding of Yorkshire, has 
various manufactures, iron works, and active trade in agricul- 
tural produce, 

Bath is a handsome city in the county of Somerset, noted for 
its mineral waters, and it has long been the most fashionable 
watering-place in England, - 

Huddersfield, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is an im- 
portant seat of the woollen manufacture. 

St. Kilda, an island in the Atlantic, 52 miles west of Harris, 
one of Hebrides; Scotland, is the resort of numerous sea-fowl, 
whose feathers are a source of income to the inhabitants, 


History. 


1. Mention any results arising from the friendly relations so 
long subsisting between Scotland and France. 


The results arising from the friendly relations between the 
Scotch and the French were commonly disastrous to Scotland. 

James, afterwards James I., being sent to France for safety 
from the intrigues of his uncle, was captured by the English, 
and was kept a prisoner for nineteen years. 

In 1513 James IV. was induced to take part with France 
against Henry VIII., and he perished along with the greater 
part of his nobility in the fatal battle of Flodden, 

During the minority of James V. the country was torn by 
English and French factions, and when he grew up and married 
Mary of Guise he became a persecutor of the leading reformers, 
* His daughter Mary after the battle of Pinkie (which was 
fought to compel her marriage with Prince Edward of England) 
was sent in her sixth year to France where she remained for 
thirteen years, imbibihg those principles which led to her de- 
thronement. 


2. Describe briefly, and give the dates of the following 
battles :—Dupplin Moor, Sauchieburn, Pinkie. 


Dupplin Moor, in Perthshire, was the scene of a battle 
between Baliol and the Earl of Mar, 1332. The Earl seeing 
the contemptible appearance of Baliol’s English forces laughed 
at the idea of any danger from such a mere handful of enemies. 
Total carelessness was the natural consequence, but ere the 
dawn of day the English crossed the Earn and easily routed an 
army that had abandoned itself to intemperance, 

At Sauchieburn, in Stirling, a battle was fought between 
James III. and his insurgent nobles, 1488. The malcontent 
army was 18,000 strong, and placed in three divisions, The 
Royal army was also in three parts. At first the rebels were 
driven back, but the second division stood firm, and the 
Royalists were made to retreat. James soon lost the little 
courage he possessed, and fled. In entering the village of 
Milton the king’s horse was frightened by a woman and threw 
the king. He was carried to armiller’s house and the inmates 
called for a priest. A man who pretended to be a priest came 
in, and, leaning over him, stabbed the king to the heart. The 
king's troops fought bravely for atime, but they heard a flying 
rumour of his death, and at last broke and fled. 

The battle of Pinkie arose out of an invasion of Scotland by 
Protector Somerset in 1 547. News having arrived that an 
English army had gathered for invasion, a Scottish army took 
up a strong position at Pinkie, near Musselburgh. Somerset 
drew up his troops and awaited an attack, the Scottish position 
being too strong to assail, The Scots left the hills and advanced 
to fight the English on the plain. After four hours hard fighting 
the van of the Scots was driven back a little. Mistaking this for 
flight some Highlanders flung down their arms and fled. The 

anic infected the rest and the whole army took to flight. The 
English followed and killed immense numbers of the fugitives. 


3. Name the leaders of the Scottish Reformation and give a 
brief account of one of them, 


The Leaders of the Scottish Reformation were George Wishart, 
John Knox, Andrew Melville, and the Earl of Murray. 

John Knox was born at Haddington and was educated there 
and at St. Andrews for the priesthood, The reformed doctrines 
had already taken root in the minds of the people, but fear of 
the priests prevented the profession of them. Knox having 
embraced them was immediately an object of persecution. On 
the surrender of the castle of St. Andrews to the French, Knox 
who had joined the party in it was carried a prisoner to France 
and was made a galley slave, On his liberation he went to 
England and was favourably received by Cranmer, but he re- 
tired to Geneva when Mary I, became queen. After a time of 
unsettled wanderings he returned to Scotland in the heat of the 
conflict between Catholicism and Protestantism, His zeal 
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hastened the work of destruction and arms were resorted to on 
both sides. Knox during these uncertain times never abated his 
preaching even at the peril of his life, as when his enemies 
placed soldiers to fire at him if he dared to speak after the taking 
of Edinburgh by the Lords of the Congregation. When Mary 
became Queen of Scotland Knox, who had spoken publicly 
against her, was an object of interest, and she sought to win him, 
but in vain. She then attempted to silence him by law, but the 
judges acquitted him of her charge and he continued his work. 
After a series of- vexatious attempts to hinder him, all un- 
successful, he laid the foundation for the legal recognition of 
Presbyterianism in the very souls of the Scots. He died 1572. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
( 7Zwo hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 
Dictation. 


Write from dictation, in a neat hand with correct spelling and 
punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector, 


Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting the word 
* Exquisitely.’ 
Write in small hand as a specimen of copy coving the sen- 
tence ‘ In a turret chamber high of ancient Holyrood,’ : 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


i of 24 2,+ 12 
1. Divide "15% 7% py 78 4 
5$— 4) ~ 819 — 625 
Ivsof 2h . 2) + TEL 
5k — 4h 81 — 62} 
Exh . 2h + 18 _ 
Sis -_ 4y’0 ; 81% — 62} 
xX Bab 
15 19k 
13 x a) x Wp _ A,a oe a's a= 18,4. Ans. 
2. Find the value of ‘856 of 2 cwt, 26 lbs. — 3°237 ol 
2 yrs. 10 lbs. 
Ibs. 


"856 of 2 cwt. 26 Ibs. = 250 lbs. x “856 = 214 
— 322) of 2qrs. 10 lbs. = 66 lbs. X 3qy = 213 
1 lb. Ans. 


. How long would a column of men, extending 3,420 feet 
in length, take to march through a strect a mile long at the 
rate of 58 paces a minute, each pace being 2} feet ? 

(a) The total number of feet to be marched before they clear 
the village is 5,280 ft. + 3,420 ft. = 8,700 ft. 

(6) ‘They march 2} ft. x 58 or 145 ft. per min. 

(e) 145 ft. : 8,7oo ft. :: I min. : x, 

t min. x 8,700 _ 60 min. or 1 hr. to march through the 
—_— —— ——= ° 
145 village. 
4. If 7 men mow 37 acres in 3 days, working 8 hours a day, 


how many men could mow a field twice the size in 7 days, 
working 4 hours longer each day ? 


I size 2 sizes 
7 days : 3 days 22 Jmen : x, 
12 ho. : 8 ho. 
7men X 2x 3x8 


anol = 4men. Ans, 
1x 7x 12 — 


FEMALES. 
1. Find the value of § ac. 2 ro. 7 po. 88 yds. at £161 16s, 8d. 


per acre, 


a a ae 


=) 
+s = 


Pe 

161 16 = cost of I acre, 
Sco 

2ro. = 4} of rac, 80 1 

5 po. = 1s of 2 ro, 3 

2po. = y,of2ro.| 2 0 

88 yds. = 4’; of 1 ac. 2181 


goo 21} 


5 acres. 

2 ro, 

5 po. 

2 po. 

88 yds, 

§ ac. 21ro. 7 po. 
88 yds. J 


wee 
nouan 





2. If for £1 11s. 6d. I can have to cwt. 80 lbs. carried 36 
miles, what weight can I have carried 24 miles for the same 
money ? 

24 miles : 36 miles :: 10 cwt. 89 lbs. : x. 
recat Soe X 36 — 16 cwt. 8 lbs. Ans. 

3- A bankrupt whose debts amount to £4,200 6s. 8d. after 
dividing his property among his creditors leaves £2,625 4s. 2d. 
unpaid ; how much did he pay in the £ ? 

s. d. 


(2) Total debts 4,200 6 8 
Unpaid ,, 2,625 4 2 
Paid , = 1,575 2 6 
(6) £4,200 6s. 8d. : £1,575 2s. 6d. 2: £1 : x. 
or or 
a : 378,030d. 
I X_ 376030 _ 75 be 
; = ; = 7s. 6d, Ans. 





Grammar. 


Soon after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table /old her that he was going into 
large-hand on Tuesday. 

1. Give a detailed analysis of the above passage. 


2. Parse fully the words in italics. 





soon after this 


EXTENSIONS 
on Tuesday (time) 








Onyecr 
SIMPLE | ENLARGT. 





her 
(indirect) 
(3) (direct) 





CoMPLMT. | 
to talk of 
family 
affairs 
into 
large-hand 





PREDICATE 


VERB 
told 

beg 
was 

going 





little at 
the lower 
end of the 

table 








a boy 


| SIMPLE | ENLARGT. | 





that 





KiInpD |CONNEC. 


adv 
subord. 
noun 
to (1) 





end of the table 
told her 
(2) 
of family affairs 
that he was going 
into large-hand on 


SENTENCES 
Soon after this a 
little boy at the lower 








as they began to talk | Subord. 
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Parsing. 

Soon—adv. of time mod. ‘ after’ or ‘soon after’ = one 
word, 

after—prep. shewing relation between ‘told’ and ‘this.’ 

this—demonstr, adj., pron., neut., sing., obj., gov. by ‘after.’ 

as—subord. conj., introd. subord. adv. sent, of time, 
connect. (2) with (1). 

told—irreg. trans. verb (¢ell, told, told), indic., past., 3rd 
pers., sing., agr. with subj. ‘ boy.’ 

her—3rd pers., pron , fem., sing., obj., gov. by (to). 

that-——subord. conj., introd. noun sent., connect. (3) and (1). 

qwas—irreg. aux. verb (am, was, been), indic., past, forming 
with pres. part. ‘going.’ 

was going—prog. form of irreg. intrans. verb (go, went, 
gone), indic., past., 3rd pers., sing., agr. with subj. ‘he.’ 

3. ‘A relative pronoun stands for a noun, with the power of 
a conjunction besides.’ Explain this by means of an example. 

In the sentence ‘I found an old friend, whom I had not seen 
for some time,’ ‘whom’ is the same as ‘and Aim’ I had not 
seen, 

SECOND PAPER. 
(Two hours allowed for this paper.) 
Geography. 

1. Draw an outline map of France, indicatifg the capes, river- 
mouths, bays, and principal seaports. 

2. Name in order the chief objects of interest that you would 
pass in a coasting voyage from Nice to Venice. 

In coasting from Nice to Venice we pass ‘ Genoa the Superb,’ 
beautifully built on a semicircular bay, once the rival of Venice, 
and the birthplace of Columbus; Carrara, noted for marble 
quarries ; Pisa, birthplace of Galileo, with famous leaning-tower ; 
Leghorn, noted for straw hats and plait; Civita Vecchia, once 
chief port of the Papal States ; Maf/es, noted for its beautiful 
bay in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius and the ancient cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; AZessina, with a fine harbour and 
with the dangerous rock Scylla and whirlpool Charybdis (so 
often mentioned by the ancients) on either side of the straits; 
Reggio, touched at by St. Paul in his voyage to Rome. Rounding 
Cape Spartivento we enter the Gulf of Taranto; double Cape 
di Leuca and pass Arindisi,an important railway terminus on 
the overland route ; Loret/o, with a shrine of the virgin; Avcona, 
an important entrepét ; Ravenna, with Dante’s tomb ; and reach 
Venice, the ‘ Queen of the Adriatic.’ 7his voyage is solely confined 
to the objects of interest passed on the left. 

3. Where and for what noted are Elba, Cronstadt, Navarino, 
Elsinore, Amiens, Lyons, Cadiz, and Barcelona. 

Elba, an island between Corsica and Italy, is noted as being 
the residence of Napoleon I. on his abdication in 1814. 

Cronstadt, situated on an island in the Gulf of Finland, guards 
the approaches to St. Petersburg ; was unsuccessfully bombarded 
by Sir Charles Napier, 1854. 

Nava» ino, on the South West of the Morea, is a seaport where 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were destroyed by the allied 
squadrons of Britain, France and Russia, 1827. 

Elsinore, a fortress on the coast of Denmark, commanding the 
passage of the Sound. Herc, ships passing through used to pay 
toll to the king of Denmark. 

Amiens, near the Somme, in France, has considerable manu- 
factures, with a noble cathedral. Here was signed the treaty 
of peace between Britain and France, 1802. Birth place of 
Peter the Hermit. 

Lyons, on the Rhone, at the junction with the Sadéne, is the 
second city in France for population and commercial importance, 
and the first for manufacturing industry, especially silk. 

Cadiz is a large fortified city on the Isle of Leon, the principal 
commercial city in Spain, and the centre of the trade in sherry 
wine. 

Barcelona, the former capital of Catalonia and second city in 
Spain for population, is strongly fortified, and largely engaged in 
trade and manufactures, having been a place of great importance 
for ages. 


History. 


1. Name the four greatest British Generals, and give an 
account of one of them. 

In my opinion the four greatest British Generals are Cromwell, 
Marlborough, Clive, and Wellington. 

Robert Clive, the founder of the British Empire in India, was 
born in Shropshire, 1725. He began life as a clerk in the East 


India Com 


( ny’s service, but being disgusted with that 
occupation 


e entered the army and distinguished himself 





against the French. Having captured Arcot with 500 men he 
defended it with 300 against thirty times that number. The 
French being everywhere repulsed, the re mw nae of the English 
in Bengal was secured. To avenge the barbarous treatment of 
the English in the Black Hole affair, he defeated the Nabob of 
Bengal at Plassy in 1757, and laid.the foundation of our Empire 
in India. On his return to England in 1759 he was made a 
peer; but was charged by the House of Commons with having 
abused his power to enrich himself. ‘Though acquitted honour- 
ably he felt so insulted that he committed suicide, 1774. 

2. What were the ‘ Berlin Decrees,’ the ‘ Declaration of In- 
dulgence’ and the ‘ Bill of Rights’? Give dates, 

The issuing of the ‘ Berlin Decrees’ in 1806 was a plan tried 
by Napoleon to ruin the British. By these Decrees he forbade 
ail commerce between Britain and the Continent. 

The ‘ Declaration of Indulgence’ (16$7-88) granted full tolera- 
tion to Nonconformists to worship in their own way in houses 
or chapels. It also suspended the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics. A 

The Parliament of 1689 passed the ‘ Bill of Rights’ which has 
been called the third Great Charter of English liberties. In 
thirteen clauses the freedom of British subjects was secured. 
The chief propositions are these :—the crown cannot levy taxes 
nor keep a standing army in times of peace; the members of 
Parliament are free to utter their thoughts, and a Parliament is 
to be convened every year ; elections are to be free, trial by jury 
is to be inviolate, and the right of petitioning the sovereign is 
not to be interfered with, 


Composition. 


1. Write the substance of the passage read to you; or 

2. Write a letter on ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ or on ‘ Holidays.’ 

- Edinburgh, 25th Feb., 1888, 
Sir, 

‘Robinson Crusoe,’ written by Daniel Defoe, was published in 
the year 1715. ‘The story is founded upon the interesting 
narrative published a few years previous to the appearance of 
De Foe’s novel, and which gave the particulars of the sojourn 
of Alexander Selkirk on the desert island of Juan Fernandez. 

The story is too long for condensing into one short letter, but 
the chief heads of the tale may be given as follows :— When 
Robinson was about twenty years of age he ran off to sea, was 
shipwrecked, and without returning to Hull his native place he 
re-embarked on a ship bound for a foreign port. Again ship- 
wrecked he fell into the hands of a Moor who kept him a slave 
for some time ; escaping he was picked up by a British ship by 
which he was carried to Jamaica. Here becoming a successful 

lanter he joined with some others in fitting up and lading a 
arge ship for trading purposes, Of this merchant-ship he was 
placed super-cargo on account of his intimate knowledge of the 
sea and the coast. ‘This turns out to be the voyage on which 
he is wrecked off Juan Fernandez, and he is the poe one saved, 
The story of his being cast ashore, and the shifts he made to 
make himself as comfortable a home as possible with the plunder 
from the wreck, are all quaintly told in the very involved 
sentences of his journal, He leads a rather monotonous life 
with his parrot, his dog, and his cats, until he sees a ‘ footprint ’ 
on the sand, which puts him seriously about, It turns out that 
the island is visited by cannibals who bring prisoners to feast 
upon. One of these prisoners escapes and he remains with 
Crusoe as his man ‘ Friday’—so named from the day on which 
he was captured. Crusoe, according to the novelist, remains 
twenty years.on the lonely isle, and is at last rescued by a 
British ship. The latter part of the novel becomes rather un- 
interesting. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James Hume, 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER, 
( Zwo hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 
: Dictation. 
Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with correct spelling and 
punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector, 
Penmanship. 


Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
* Exquisitely.’ 

Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the 
sentence ‘In a turret chamber high of ancient Holyrood,’ 
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MALES. 
1. What principal is required to produce £225 1s. 6d. simple 
interest in three years at § per cent. ? 
In 3 yrs. at § per cent. £100 gains £15 of interest 
Hence £15 : £225 ts. 6d. :: £100 : Prin. required 
£225 1s. 6d. xX 100 


1 = £1,500 10s. Ans, 


2. Find the compound interest on £2§0 for three years at 4} 
per cent, 
& 


+ a 4b of} 25° 
Interest = 4b of 11°28 


Prin, every year 261°25 
11°75625 
273 "00635 
12°28525125 


Principal for 1st year 
Interest ,, 
Principal ,, 
Interest ,, 
Principal ,, 
Interest ,, 


2nd 


3rd_yy 


| 285°29153125 Amount for 3 years 

| 250 _— Principal at first 

£35°291§3125 Compound Interest 
20 


§ 83062500 
2 
9°9675 
Compound Interest = £35 5s. o2§jd. Ans. 


3. Amerchant sells to a retailer at 60 per cent. profit, but the 
latter failing, he only receives 2s, 6d, in the £; find the 
merchant's gain or loss per cent. 


(a) He sells to the retailer for £160 what cost £100, 

(4) He receives 2s, 6d. in the £, or § of the £160, 

(c) What was sold for £160 therefore realizes £20. 

(¢) What cost £100 realizes only £20 = a loss of 80 per cent. 


FEMALES, 


1. A garrison of 1800 men have provisions for 12 weeks; 
how will the provisions last if 600 more men are introduced, 
but the daily allowance per man be diminished by one third ? 

2400 men : 1800 —s . 
2parts: 3parts) * 
12 wks, X 1800 X 3 
2400 X 2 

2. Simplify 4 + — = om 

gen ial 


4-4 

ET SED 10h | 
2-— 3_ 243 
4-% 4% 


: 12 weeks : x, 





= 33 weeks. Ans. 


4lit — 4rbs 
18 = $3. Ans, 
3. If A can do a piece of work in 9 days, B in 12 days, and 
C in 16 days, in what time could they do it, working together? 
A in 1 day does 4 or ~& of the whole. 
Bow » ten Tee» 
Cc » » Ye ow rhe ” 
ARAC i do Ws oo» oo» 
.. A, B, and C together will do the whole in 1,44 days 


or 3i3 days, Ans, 


4. What time should 24 men take to finish a work of which 
18 men have done one-half in 15 days ? 


24 men 1§ days : 


” 


18 men :: x 


Euclid. 


1. Define obtuse angle, hypotenuse, polygon, drawing a figure 
in illustration of each. 


An obtuse angle is one greater than a right angle as ABC. 


The Ayfotenuse is the side subtending the right angle of any 
right angled triangle; as AB in the right angled triangle ABC, 


y, B 
= if 
A C 
A polygon is a figure contained by more than four straight 
lines as ABCDEF, 


B G 
F é 


2. If astraight line fall upon two parallel straight lines it 
makes the alternate angles equal; the exterior q equal to 
the interior and opposite angles upon the same side; and the 
two interior anglés on the same side together equal to two right 
angles, 








Euclid, Book I., Prop. 29. 
3. In the figure of Prop. I. let the given straight line AB be 
produced to meet one of the circles in M, and let C and D be 


the points of intersection of the circles: prove that the triangle 
CMD is equilateral. 


C 








D 


Join DB, DA. Then the angles CBA, DBA being equal the 
angles CBM, DBM are also equal, and CB = DB and the side 
BM is common to the two triangles DBM, CBM ,*, (I. 4.) 
MC = MD. 


Again, since the angle MAC, the exterior angle of the triangle 
ACB, is equal to the two interior opposite angles ABC, BCA, 
and that DAC is equal to the same two angles, being equal to 
two angles of an equilateral triangle. And since the two sides 
MA, AC are equal to the two sides DA, AC and the con- 
tained angle MAC = the contained angle DAC ,*, (L. 4.) the 
base MC = base DC, but MD = MC_,,*, the three sides MA, 
MD, DC are equal and MDC is an equilateral triangle. 





1§ days x 18 _ 
ne = 11} days. Ans, 
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Grammar. 


‘It is not easy to imagine what confusion this sight put me 
into, especially seeing them come on my side the is/and and so 
near me too; but when I observed their coming must be always 
with the current of the ebb, I an afterwards to be more 
sedate in er mind, being satisfied that I might go abroad with 
safety all the time of the flood if they were not on shore defore.’ 

1. Give a general analysis of the above passage, showing the 
relation of the different clauses, 

2. Parse fully the words in italics, 


GENERAL ANALYSIS. 





-..too 


t me into what 
.. Satisfied 


pu 
confusion.... 


PREDICATE 


began afterwards 


is not easy to imagine (2) 
observed.........eb! 
were not 


| 





! 


SuBJECT 





| Connect. | 





subord. noun to (1) 
obj. of ‘imagine’ 
Prin. in co-ord. 
Noun to (3) 
subord. adv. to (5) 





| 


ide 


especially seeing them come on my si 
y 


3 


SENTENCES 
It is not easy to imagine 
the island and so near me too 
n afterwards to be more sedate 
in my mind, being satisfied 
when I observed their 
coming must — be with the 
current of the ebb 
all the time of the flood 
If they were not on shore before 


What confusion this put me into 
; 5- ; 
that I might go abroad with safet 





but I bega: 











PARSING, 


What—interrog. (indirect) adj. qual. ‘ confusion.’ 

into—prep. showing relation between ‘ put’ and ‘confusion.’ 

island—common noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by (of). 

near—adverb of place, mod. (‘come’) (some consider 
‘near’ a prep, 

coming—gerund of (come, came, come) obj. gov, by 
‘ observed.’ 


sedate—predic, > ual. I. 
a 


before—prep. use verbially mod. ‘ were on shore.’ 
3.‘What is meant by the ‘voice’ of a verb? Distinguish 
between the passive voice and the progressive form, give 
examples. 
Voice is that form which transitive verbs assume to show 
whether the subject of the sentence denotes the doer or the 
object of the action, 


. 





The form which is used in the former case is called the active 
voice, in the latter case the passiye voice, 

The Passive Voice is formed by adding the complete participle 
of a transitive verb to the verb ‘to be’ as, ‘I am struck,’ ‘ You 
were forced.’ 

The Progressive Form is made by adding the incomplete 
participle of amy verb to the verb ‘to be,’ as, ‘I am striking,’ 
* you are running.’ 


SECOND PAPER. 
(7wo hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 
Geography. 


1, Draw a map to show details of the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras, 


2, What lands on or off the West coast of Africa belong to 
Britain ; what are their characteristics, and how did they become 
British territory ? 

The British West African settlements now consist of Sierra 
Leone and the settlements on the Gambia. Sierra Leone (ceded 
to Britain 1787 by the native chiefs) consists of the peninsula of 
that name, Sherboro Island (acquired 1802) and some others. 
The settlement on the Gambia (founded 1588) consists of the 
Island of St. Mary, &c. 

Gold Coast with Cape Coast Castle and the Island of Lagos 
are also British, Settlements were formed here by trading 
companies in 1672, who for a long period had rivals in the Dutch, 
but these transferred their claims to Britain 1872. 

In these regions agriculture is generally neglected, but where 
pursued rice and ground nuts are the chief products, The 
principal exports are palm oil (especially from Lagos, the chief 
centre of trade), guid (especially from Cape Coast Castle), 
ivory, and india rubber, Coffee plantations have been tried in 
some places with success. For Europeans the coast, as every- 
where else in tropical Africa, is very a A very un- 
healthy region in Sierra Leone has been called ‘the White Man’s 
grave. 


3. Write short notes on each of the following :—Cape Town, 
Labrador, Jamaica, Niagara, and Cyprus. . 

Cape Town, under the shelter of a flat topped mountain calle 
Table Mountain, is the capital of Cape Colony, and of the 
British Possessions in South Africa. It is suongty fortified and 
has a university, It was founded by the Dutch in 1652. 

Labrador isa peninsula of British America between Hudson 
Bay and the Atlantic. It is cold and sterile, but Moravian 
missionaries have some settlements which are occupied by 
Esquimaux. It is a dependency of Newfoundland. 

Famaica, an island in the Caribbean Sea, is the most valuable 
of our West Indian Possessions. It was acquired by Britain 
1655. ‘The government is administered by a governor aided by 
a privy council and a legislative assembly. The agree ex: 
= are rum, sugar, coffee, spices, and fruits. Its capital is 

ingston. 

tagara is a river which issues from lake Erie and falls into 
lake Ontario. Its cataracts are tremendous, The fall on the 
Canadian side is the great, or as it is called from its form the 
Horse Shoe Fall; here the stream, 2100 ft. broad is precipitated 
over a height of 150 ft. The other on the United dates side is 
1140 ft. wide and 162ft. high. A suspension bridge has been 
erected over the river a little below the cataract. 

Cyprus, an island at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean 
sea, was transferred to Britain at the close of the Russo-Turkish 
war in 1878 for an annual contribution — to Turkey. Its 
fruits, particularly grapes, preserve their ancient pre-eminence, 
The capital is Nicosia, 


History. 


1, Give an account of the Irish affairs in the time of Charles I, 
and Cromwell. 

Early in his reign Charles I, made an arrangement with the 
Irish, granting certain concessions, which he afterwards 
repudiated. In 1631 Wentworth went over as Lord Deputy, 
and by his tyrannical government he roused the Irish into re- 
bellion, A conspiracy was formed which soon spread through 
the country, and fearful scenes of blood-shed. and cruelty 
resulted. The government of Strafford, which lasted for eight 
years, was not entirely evil, for he reformed the army, fostered 
trade, and encouraged manufactures. After his execution his 
army spread over the land, and a desperate massacre of 
Protestants was rated in -Ulster (1641), when man 
thousands were killed. Years of anarchy followed till Cromwell 
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went over as Lord Deputy in 1649, and after the storming of 
Drogheda, Wexford, Kilkenny, Clonmel, and other towns, he 
left the conquered country under the command of Ireton and 
Ludlow. His treatment of the Irish at this time was so cruel 
that a native of the south of Ireland knows no heavier impre- 
cation to this hour than the curse of Cromwell on ye ! 

2. Write short historical notes on each of the following :—The 
first Earl of Chatham, Sir Robert Walpole, Nelson, William 
Pitt. 

The first Earl of Chatham was born 1608, educated at Eton 
and Oxford, a short time in the army, entered Parliament 1735, 
and rose by his great abilities and: -eloquence till he became 
secretary di ate 1757. Directed the Government during the 
seVen years, war. Created a peer 1766. Retired from the 
Government 1768. Opposed the taxation of the American 
Colonists, Died 1778. 

Sir Robert Walpole became prominent by his impeachment of 
Bolingbroke 1715. Restored public credit after the bursting of 
the South Sea Bubble 1720, and became Prime Minister 1721. 
Continued at the head of affairs chiefly by means of bribery till 
1742, when he lost his post. Was made Earl of Oxford the 
same year. Died 1745. 

Nelson was born at Burnham Thorpe. Became midshipman 
when 12 years of age. Served in an Arctic expedition. Distin- 
guished himself when Commodore at St Vincent 1797, and was 
made an admiral. Lost his eye at Corsica, and an arm at 
‘Teneriffe. Defeated the French at Aboukir Bay 1798. Bom- 
barded Copenagen 1801. Crushed the naval power of France 
at Trafalgar 1805, but fell in the action. 

William Pitt (the younger) was Prime Minister at twenty-five 
years of age 1783, and till 1806 with the exception of three 
years he was at the head of affairs. He had to cope with 
Napoleon's ambition, deal with the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and 
ass the Act of Union 1800, He died 1806, and was buried in 
Vestminster Abbey. 


Composition. 


1 Write tull notes of a lesson to an advanced class on ‘ The 
Camel’ or ‘ The Atmosphere.’ 

Tue CAMEL. 

(Show picture of camel, camel hair pencil, and read or tell a story.) 
Classi fication. —Ruminant or cud-chewer, hoofed, mamma). 
Home.—-Arabia, Africa, Central Asia (for the Bactrian C.), 

S.E. of Europe. 

General Characteristics of structure.—Head long ; upper lips 
cleft and mobile (40 de explained ) ; eyes large, with a long lashed 
upper eyelid as a protection (wy?) ; nostnls sit obliquely, and 
capable of being closed at will; ears small; neck elongated ; 
back—-Arabian C, with one hump, Bactrian C, with two humps ; 
shortish tail; toes united bya pa pad below (show advantage 
of this); hair inclined to woolly ; pads on breast, and the joints 
of the limbs (advantage of these); general appearance gaunt and 
angular ; limbs meagre and out of proportion to size of animal ; 
ungainly and awkward walker orrunner, Stomach very peculiar, 
capable of keeping a store of water, (value of this) ; hump con- 
sisting of fat nourishes the animal during a long fast (compare 
with hibernating animals). 

Habits. —Lives on dry coarse shrubs and herbage, especially 
camel-thorn ; feeds during the day ; travels best at night ; can 
walk five or six miles an hour; seldom walks faster than three 
or four; carries 700 to 1000 lbs; kneels down to take up, or 
discharge load ; a very cross and cantankerous animal. 

Uses.—* Ship of the desert’ (why !); carries its master and 
goods ; camel trains or caravans travelling (describe) ; sometimes 
saves life by being killed for the water in its stomach ; milk and 
flesh used for food; skin made into water-bottles; its valuable 
hair made into cloth, shawls, rugs, small paint brushes, carpets, 
and many other things (compare with horse, cow, and sheep, which 
are combined in this animal); a body of camel artillery used by 
East India Company. 

Kinds and where found.—Bactrian camel with two humps, in 
Central Asia and China ; Arabian camel or dromedary with one 
hump found in Egypt, Arabia, Syria, North Africa, Persia, 
India, &e. 

Allied species.—Llamas (guanaco, vicuila, yamma, and alpaca), 
ound in various parts of South America. (7hese may be reserved 
for another lesson.) 

N.B.—Use B.B. freely, and show the evidences of design in 
the adaptation of the camel for travelling over arid deserts, 





Latin. 
FIRST STAGE. 
( The answers to be written on a separate paper). 


1. Give the gender and the genitive singular of each of the 
following nouns :—liber, sidus, gradus, res, collis, mons, bos, 
virtus, 


Noun GENDER GENITIVE 
liber mas. libri 

sidus neut. sideris 
gradus mas. gradiis 
res fem. rei 

collis mas. collis 
mons mas. montis 
bos mas, or fem. bovis 
virtus fem, virtutis 


-2. Decline ego and sui throughout; and write out the infini- 
tive with the participles active and passive of amo, doceo, and 
audio. 


SING, PLUR, SING, AND Pur, 
N. ego nos — 
G. mei nostrum or nostri sui 
D. mihi nobis sibi 
A. me nos se 
vY.— — —_ 
A, me nobis se 
ACTIVE, 
Lnfinitive. 
Pres. amare docere audire 
Perf. amavisse docuisse audivisse 


Fut. amaturum (am, um) esse docturum (am, um) esse 
auditurum (am, um) esse 


Participles. 


Pres. amans docens audiens 
Fut. amaturus, a, um docturus, a, um auditurus, a, um 


PASSIVE, 
Infinitive. 
Pres. amari doceri audiri 
Perf. amatum (am, doctum (am, auditum (am, 
um) esse um) esse um) esse 


Fut. amatum iri doctum iri auditum iri 


Farticiples. 
Perf. amatus(a,um) doctus (a, um) auditus (a, um) 
Gerundive amandus(a,um) docendus(a,um) audiendus (a, 
um) 


3. Translate into English and parse the words in italics :— 
(a) Salus reipublice est suprema lex, 
(4) Avis ‘in semma arbore cantadat. 


TRANSLATION. 


(a) The safety of the state is the highest law. 
(4) A bird used often to sing on the top of the tree. 


PARSING. 


Reipublice—subst., fem., §th and Ist decl. (respudlica, 
reipublice), gen., gov. by ‘ salus.’ 

Summa—adj., ist and 2nd decl. (semmus, a, um’, abl. sing., 
fem., qual. ‘ arbore,’ superl. deg., of suferus, superior, 
supremus, OF summus. 

Cantabat—verb, intrans., frequentative, reg., Ist conj., 
indic., imperf., 3rd pers., sing., agr. with avis, 


OpTIONAL, 


Translate into Latin :— 


(a) The girl was loved by the father. 
(6) Ye have broken (violare) the laws of your country, 


TRANSLATION, 


(a) Puella a patre amata est. 
(4) Patrise leges violastis. 
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END OF THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
( Two hours and ahalf allowed for this Paper.) 
Dictation. 
Write from dictation in a neat hand, with correct spelling and 
punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
‘ Exquisitely.’ 
Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the sen- 
tence, ‘ In a turret chamber high of ancient Holyrood.’ 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. A grocer starts business with £2,000, Six months later 
he admits a partner with £3,000. What is each man’s share of 
the year’s profit of £850. 

£2,000 X I= 
3,000 xX } = 
Capital = 

& 


2,000 for I year, 
1,500 ” I ” 
3,500 ”” I ” 


2,000 :: 850 : share of Ist. 
£850 X_2000 


= I d, share of No. 1. 
* 3500 £485 14s. 73d. 
.”. £850 — £485 14s. 73d. = £364 5s. 44d. share of No. 2. 


2. A person sells out of the Three per Cents, at 96, and 
invests his money in Railway Five per Cent. Stock at par; find 
how much per cent. his income is increased. 


(a) Income from £96 in the Three per Cents. 
(4) Income from £96 in the Railway Stock at 
5 percent, = £96 X 5 = £at 
100 , 
Diff. between first and second income = £14 
a & : £14 :: £too : increase of income p.c, 
ar = — 60 p.c. Ans. 


s+ 3,500 : 


= £3 


FEMALES, 
1. Write down a rule for the maltiplication of decimals, and 
multiply ‘000076 by ‘0084. 


Rule.—Multiply as in whole numbers, and mark off as many 
decimal places in the product as there are in both factors. 
Ciphers are prefixed/to make up the proper rumber of figures 


in the decimal. . 
*0000 
ah 


304 
i 608 


70000006384 Ans. 


. 6° 
2, Simplify, = r = At 
2°34 + 56°7 _ 59°04 
43 xX 5°9 28°32 
= 2eft. Ans. 


3. If 6°5 lbs. of sugar cost 1°75 shillings, what will 3°02 cwt. 


cost ? 
6°5 lbs. : 3°02 cwts. 3: I°75s. : x 
or 338°24 lbs. 
1°75. X 338°24 _ 591°92 
a 6sCtC a 
= gis. of $4d. 
= £4 IIs. 02$2d. Ans. 


4. Find the value of ‘83 of 13s. 4d. + °138 of £1 4s. and 
express the result as the decimal fraction of £5. 


s. 
(a) *83 of 13s. 4d. = § of 13s. 4d. II 


d. 
1 
+138 of £1 48. = gy of £1 4s. 3 it 


(4) 14s. 5}d. to the dec. of £5 = 


Euclid. 
1, On a given straight line to describe a square. 
Euclid Bk. I. Prop. 44. 
. 2. In every triangle the square on the side subtending an 
acute angle is less than the squares on the sides containing that 
angle by twice the rectangle contained by either of these sides, 
and the straight line intercepted between the perpendicular, let 


fall on it from the opposite angle and the acute angle. [Confine 
proof to the case of an acute angled triangle. } 


(Euclid Bk. II., Prop. 13.) 


3. If two sides of a triangle be given, its area will be greatest 
when they contain a right angle. 


F 





E 





A 
B 


Let A and B be the two given straight lines equal to the two 
sides of a triangle, the area will be greatest when A and B 
contain a right angle. Make CD equal to A and let DE be at 
right angles to CD and equalto B. Join CE. The triangle 
CDE will be greater in area than any other triangle having its 
two corresponding sides equal to A and B. 








Through E draw EF parallel to CD. Dray any straight line 
DF. DF is greater than DE because DEF is a (I. 29) right 
angle and DFE is less than a right angle (I. 18). Cut off DE’ 
equal to DE (A) and join E'C and FC. Then the triangle CFD 
is equal to the triangle DCE because they are on the same base 
DC and between the same parallels DC and FE. But the 
triangle CFD is greater than the triangle CE'D _ ,°, the triangle 
CED is greater than the triangle CE'D. 

Q. E. D. 


Algebra. 


1. Find the least common multiple of 9x* -- 4, 6x* 4+ 6 — 13x, 
and 6x7 + 5x — 6 


Breaking up into Factors. 


gx* — 4 = (3% — 2) (3x + 2) 
6x7 + 6 — 13x = (3x — 2) (2x — 3) 
6x* + 5x -6 (3% — 2) (2a + 3) 
.. L.C.M, (3% — 2)(3% + 2) (2x—3) (2x + 3) 
(9x* — 4) (4x2 — 9) ° 
36x4 — 97x" + 36. Ans, 





2. Solve the following equations : 


(x + 3) — 4 (ir — x) = E(x — 4) — a (* = 3) 
clearing of fractions tot kh -3 
35x + 105 — 330 + 30x = 84x — 336 — Ior + 30 
35% + joxr — 84r + ee A +e 
- or = I 





Total value = 14 54 


VOL, VIII. 


* = 9. Ans, 
K 
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3. B and C have the same income: B lays bya fifth of 
his ; but C, by spending annually £80 more than B, at the end 
of four years finds himself £220 in debt. What was their 
income ? 

Let £x = income of each. 
then £4x + £80 = amount, B. spends annually. 


4 (4 + 8 
4 (% + ) 
16x + 1600 = 20x + 1100 
16x — 20x = 1100 — 1600 


4° = 00 
* = £125 income required, Ans. 


= 4% + 220 


Grammar. 
* The Hebrews thus, carrying in joyful state 
Thick boughs of palm and willows from the brook, 
Marched round the altar—to commemorate 
How, when their course they through the desert took, 
Guided by signs which ne'er the sty forsook, 
They lodged in leafy tents and cabins low.’ 


. Analyse the above passage. 
. Parse fully the words in italics, 
ANALYSIS. 


(purpose) 


round the altar 
_ (place) 
to commemorate 
ne’er (time) 


EXTENSIONS 
in leafy tents and 


cabins low (place) 
through the desert 
(place) 


i 
| 
| 


their course 


PREDICATE 
marched 


Hebrews | 


a 


SUBJECT 


CONNECT. 
The 
the brook 
which 


| 
| 
| 


KIND 
Subord. | 
adj. to (3) 


Subord. 
noun to (I) | 

Subord. 
adv. to (2) 


k 


in leafy | 
the 


willows from 
tents and cabins low 


the brook, marched round 
course 


the desert too 


guided by signs 


SENTENCES 
2. 
+ 
, 4. 
which ne’er the sky forsook 


in joyful state thick boughs 
the altar—to commemorate 
ed 


of palm a 
through 


hen their 











| The Hebrews thus, carrying 


{ 

| 

| how they 
| Ww 

| 


| 


PARSING. 


Carrying—incomplete or pres. part, of reg. verb ‘to carry, 
qual, * Hebrews.’ 

Marched—verb, reg., intrans., act., indic., past., 3rd pers., 
plur., agr. with subj. ‘ Hebrews.’ ° 

Commemorate—verb, reg., intrans., infin., pres. of verb ‘ to 
commemorate,’ gov- by ‘ marched.’ 

How—adv. of manner mod. ‘ lodged,’ 

Sky—com. noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by ‘ forsook.’ 


3; Illustrate the various uses of the following prefixes :— 
ante, de, per, re, eX, 
Ante—before ; as, antediluvian, anticipate, antecedent. 
De—down, from, off ; as, deduce, dethrone, descend. 
Per—through, thoroughly ; as, ferfect, perspire, fe/lucid. 
Re—back, again ; as, reduce, recreation, redeem. 
Ex—out of, out ; as, express, educe, enormous, ¢/fect. 


' SECOND PAPER. 
( Two hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 


Geography. 
1. Draw an outline map of Africa, south of the Equator, and 
give one degree of latitude and longitude. 


2. Deseribe, in words, the course of the Indus, and name its 
leading tributaries with the chief towns on their banks. 

The Indus rises in Thibet near the source of the Brahma- 
pootra, It first flows N.W. through lofty barren plains or deep 
mountain gorges ; then breaking through the Himalayas it turns 
to the S.W. and is joined by the Cabool, Its course is now almost 
due south until it is joined by the stream formed by the united 
Sutlej, Beas, Ravee, Chenab and Jhelum, It now flows to the 
S.W. and at Hyderabad begins to form a delta, which occupies 
a space 130 miles in length and breadth. The total length of 
the river is about 1,650 miles. 

The chief towns on their banks are Cabool Peshawur, 
Cashmere, Amritsur, Lahore, Mooltan, Aliwal, Hyderabad, 
Tatta, Kurachee. 


2. Tell what you know about Delhi, the Brahmapootra, 
Herat, Smyrna, Aden, Hong Kong, Singapore, Mauritius, and 
St. Helena, 

Dethi, \ong capital of the Mogul Empire, is situated on the 
banks of the Jumna. It is wr strongly fortified, several of the 
gateways being magnificent. It is the seat of a college. In 
1857 it was seized by the Sepoys, but retaken by the British in 
the same year, 

The Brahmapootra, a large Indian river, whose source has 
not yet been reached by any European, is believed to rise in a 
lake in the plateau of Thibet, not far from the source of the 
Indus, flows through the valley of Assam and the province of 
Bengal, and, uniting with the Ganges, falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Herat is a commercial city of Afghanistan, in an extensive 
and fertile plan, near the Heri-rud ; it is strongly fortified. 

Smyrna is an ancient city and seaport of Asia Minor; a place 
of great trade, and claims to be the birthplace of Homer. 

Aden is an almost iy es town and fortress on the 
south-west coast of Arabia, belonging to Britain, Steamers to 
and from India, Australia, &c., call for coal and water. It has 
fine harbours. 

Hong Kong is an island at the mouth of the Canton river in 
China, with a small tract on the mainland opposite. It is im- 
portant as the centre of a great transit trade, and as a military 
and naval station. 

Singapore, on a small island at the extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, is a British seaport, lying on the route from and to 
Australia and Eastern Asia, and hence it is the most important 
seat of commerce in Indo-China. 


Mauritius isan island in the Indian Ocean east of Mada- 
gascar. About two-thirds of the population are coolies, engaged 
on sugar planiations, The Seychelles Islands and Rodrigues 
are grouped with this island, Mauritius was taken from the 
French by the British in 1810, 

St. Helena is an island in the South Atlantic, belonging to 
Britain. The port and capital is Jamestown, which is well pro- 
tected. The island rises like a wall of rock, but the interior 
contains fertile, well-watered valleys. There is little industry 
beyond supplying the wants of passing ships, It is chief 
aE" he as the prison of Napoleon I. from 1815 till his death 
in 1821, 
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History. 


1. Give a brief account, with dates, of the Parliaments of 
Charles I. 


1625. Charles’ first parliament, granting him tonnage and 
poundage for one year only, was dissolved. 


1626. His second parliament haying impeached Buckingham 
was immediately dissolved, 


1628. The third parliament drew up and obtained the 
king’s assent to the famous ‘Petition of Right.’ Several 
members of this parliament were sent to prison, where one of 
them, Sir John Eliot, died. 


From 1629 till 1640 there was no parliament, but in the latter 
year Charles was fo from want of supplies to summon his 
fourth parliament which met him with a request for a redress of 
grievances and was dismissed, — 


Then was summoned his fifth and last, called the ‘ Long 
Parliament.’ This parliament executed Strafford, abolished the 
Courts of High Commission and Star Chamber, drew up 
remonstrances recounting the King’s arbitrary acts, and finally 
made war against the king, 1642. 


2. State what you know of the events that followed the 
Revolution of 1688, ~ 


On the final retirement of James a convention of the ‘ Three 
Estates of the Realm’ met on January 22nd, 1689, and declared 
that James II, having violated the fundamental laws of, and 
withdrawn out of, the kingdom had abdicated the throne (the 
Scots went further and said he had forfeited it) and that the 
throne was vacant. A bill was then passed settling the throne 
on William and Mary ; if they died without heirs the Princess 
Anne was to succeed. Before offering the crown to William and 
Mary their assent was required and given to a ‘ Declaration of 
Rights’ as the undoubted rights and liberties of the English 
— The chief points were afterwards embodied in the famous 
‘Bill of Rights.’ On giving their assent to this declaration, 
William and Mary were declared on February 13th, 1689, to be 
King and Queen of England and Ireland, A convention of the 
Scottish peers and commons declared them King and Queen of 
Scotland three months later on, their assent being given toa 
‘Claim of Right’ similar to the English ‘ Declaration,’ but 
including the establishment of the Presbyterian form of church 
government. 


Composition. 


Write a letter describing the view from any hill in your neigh- 
bourhood, or on ‘ Autumn,’ 


Edinburgh, 25th Feb., 1888. 
DEAR Sir, 

I have much pleasure in giving a condensed description of 
the scene as viewed from Salisbury Craigs in the vicinity of this 
city. 

After gaining the summit of this fine bold basaltic range we 
find that we could not have chosen a better spot for viewing the 
rising or setting of the sun. The prospect in its general outline 
commands a close-built high piled city, stretching itself out in a 
form which to a romantic imagination may be supposed to repre- 
sent that of adragon. Now is seen a noble arm of the ‘sea, 
with its rocks, isles, distant shores and boundary of mountains, 
and now a fair and fertile country varied with hill, dale, and 
rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of the Pentland 
Hills. If we pursue the path which gently circles around the 
base of the cll fis the prospect changes at every — and pre- 
sents the objects blended with, or divided from, each other in 
every possible variety to gratify the eye or the imagination. 
When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied, is lighted 
up by the tints of morning or of evening, and centers all that 
variety which gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, 
the effect approaches almost to enchantment. This path used 
to be my favourite evening and — resort when engaged 
with a favourite author or new subject of study. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
WALTER ScortT, 


N.B,-— Zhe above description is adapted from the ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,’ and is certainly a proper model, 





Latin. 
SECOND PAPER. 
(Answers to be written on a separate paper). 

1. ‘The sun is larger than the earth,’ What are the two ways 
of translating this sentence into Latin ? 

1, Sol est major terra, 
2. Sol est major quam terra, 

2. What Latin prepositions govern two cases. Show by 
examples that the change of case involves a change of meaning. 

The following prepositions govern two cases, viz, im, std, 
super, subter, and clam, 

Zn and sub with acc, imply motion to: Eo in urbem, I go 
into the town ; sede in herba, I sit ov the grass ; sub meenia 
tendit, he goes under the walls ; sedet sub ponte, he sits under 
the bridge. 

3. Give the principal parts of the following verbs:—ra/io, 
capio, guiesco, loguor, morior ; and give the third person plural 
of nolo through all its moods and tenses. 

Present. Perfect, Supine, Infinitive, 

Rapio. rapui, raptum, rapere. 

capio. cepi. captum, capere. 

quiesco, quievi. quietum. quiescere, 

Pres, Perf. Part, Lnfinitive. 
Loquor, loquutus, loqui. 
morior, mortuus, mori, 


NOLo, 
Imperf. 
nolebant ; 
nollent ; 
Plup. 
noluerant ; 
noluissent ; 


Pres. 
Nolunt ; 
Nolint ; 


Fut, 
nolent ; 
nolunto, 
Fut. Perf, 
noluerint. 


Indic. 
Subj. 
Imper. 
Perf. 
noluerunt ; 
noluerint ; 


Indic, 
Subj. 
Imper, 
4. Translate, parsing the words in italics ;— 
(a) Nescio unde sol ignem hadeat, 
(6) Omnes pauperum auxilio egemus. 
Translate into Latin :— 
(a2) Do not speak much ; it is wiser to be silent. 
(4) It is the duty of a citizen to obey the laws, 
TRANSLATION, 
(a) I do not know whence the sun has got his fire. 
(4) We all need the help of the poor, 
PARSING. 
Nescio—tst pers., sing., pres., indic., act. verb, 4th conj. 
(nescio, tvi, or it, ttum, ire), agr. with _ (ego). 
habeat—3rd pers., sing., pres., subj., act. verb, 2nd conj. 
(habeo, ui, itum, ere), agr. with subj. ‘ sol.’ 
pauperum—gen., plur., mas, or fem., adj.. 3rd decl., pauper, 
eris, gov. by ‘ auxilio,’ 
auxili¢o—abl., sing., neut.,’noun, 2nd decl., auxilium, ii, gov, 
by ‘egemus,’ 
TRANSLATION INTO LATIN, 
(a) Ne multum loquere : sapientius est silere, 
(4) Civis est legibus parere. - 


END OF FOURTH ‘YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER, 
( Two hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 
Dictation. 
Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with correct spelling 
and punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 
Penmanship. 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
* Exquisitely.’ 
Write, in small hand, as a specimen of co y-setting, the 
sentence, ‘ In a turret chamber high of ancient Holyrood. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. The value of a ship is £25,000, and the insurance premium 
is 2 per cent. ; for how much should she be insured so as to 
cover both value and premium ? 

100 : £102 :; £25,000 ; x 


25,000 X 102 
, = £25,500, Ans, 


ae 
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2. A clock which gains 1} minutes in 24 hours is 5 minutes 
slow at 10 o'clock on Monday morning ; when will it show true 
time ? 

(a) 14 min, : § min, 3: 24 hrs. : x 

24 > XS = = = 80 hrs. to make up § min, 
1 
(4) 80 hrs. after 10a.m. on Monday = §? 3 days 8 hrs. 
= 8 brs. after 10 a.m. on ‘Ihursday, or 7Aurs. at 6 p.m. 
FEMALES, 

1. Find the true discount on a bill for £300, due three months 
hence at 4 per cent. 

(a) Interest of £100 for 3 months at 4 per cent. I. 

(4) Amount of ditto a. - = £101, 

“. Ltor : £1 2: £300 : discount required, 
spe x i. £2 19s. 4,74. Ans. 

2. In what time will £250 double itself at 2} per cent. simple 
interest ? 

£24 int. : £2goint. |. “Ne ‘ 
Z2soprin, : L10oprin. f * I yr. : time required, 
oye. X 290 X 100 _ 100 s. Ans. 
2} x 250 24 om 

Note.—Any sum of money will double itself in the years 

denoted by 100 divided by the rate per cent. 


3. Find the value of 3 of } of 6s, 8d. + °375 of 9s. 2d. + 
2} of 5s. 6d. — “42 of 7s. 6d, ° 





s. d. 

of 4 of 6s. 8d. = | of 6s, 8d. = 2 23 
"375 of 9s. 2d. = Zof 9s. 2d. = 3 § 
3 of 5s. 6d, = = 12 4 
3 13 


— ‘42 of 7s. 6d. = $4 of 7s. 6d. 


il 


EE. 
14 114d. Ans, 
4. A person bought 374 eggs at 2 a penny, and some at 3 for 
———. He paid altogether £1 9s, 11d, ; how many eggs 
did he buy at 3 for twopence ? 
fa. & 


(a) Total money paid foreggs .. 1 9 II 
374 Cggs at 2 a penny cost «O15 7 
Money paid for eggs at 3for2d. 0 14 4 
(4) 2d. : 148. 4d. 33 3 eggs : x. 
or 
172d. 
3 eggs x 172 


- - 258 eggs. Ans, 


Euclid. 
1. If a straight line be bisected and produced to any point, 
the rectangle contained by the whole line thus prod , and 


the part of it produced, together with the square on half the 
line bisected, is equal to the square on the straight line, which is 
made up of the half and the part produced. 

Euclid, Bk. II., Prop. 6. 

2. Equal straight lines in a circle are equally distant from the 
centre ; and those which are equally distant from the centre are 
equal to one another, 

Euclid, Bk, IIT., Prop. 14. 
_ 3. If the diameter of a circle be one of the equal sides of an 
isosceles triangle, prove that the circumference of the circle will 
bisect the base of the triangle. 
A 


= 
- 














Let the circumference of the circle ABD, whose diameter is 
AB, cut BC the base of the isosceles triangle ABC in D ; then 
BC will be bisected in D. Join AD. Then because ADB is the 
angle in a semi-circle it is a right angle, and AD therefore cuts 
BC at right angles. Now the square on AB = the squares on 
AD, DB, and the square on AC = the squares on AD, DC, 
But the square on AB=the square on AC. “Therefore the squares 
on AD, DB = the squares on AD, DC. Take away the 
common square on AD and the square on BD = the square on 
DC, or BD = DC. Hence BC is bisected in D. Q.E.D 


Grammar. 
1. Give the general analysis of the following lines :— 
* Needs must I like it well ; I weep for joy 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. 
Dear-earth I do salute thee with my hand, 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses’ hoofs : 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly with her tears and smiles in meeting, 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands.’ 


2. Parse fully the words in italics. 
GENERAL ANALYSIS. 
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PARSING, 


Needs—adv. of necessity mod. ‘ must like.’ 

earth—com. noun, fem. (personification), nom. of address 
or vocative. 

as—subord, conj., introd. subord, sent. of manner, cor. 

rel, with ‘ so,’ 
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meetin: erund of the intrans. verb (meet, met, met), obj., 
gov. 3 

so—advy. of manner mod. ‘ greet.’ 

do—irreg. trans, verb (do, did, done), act., indic., pres., 
Ist pers., sing., agr. with ‘I,’ 

i 2nd personal, fem., sing., obj., gov. by (to) 
(thee is an indirect or dative object.) 

favour—abstr. noun, neut., sing., obj., gov. by ‘ do.’ 

3- Estimate the effect of the Roman occupation of Britain upon 
the language of the people. 

The natives in the main kept to their own language, but a 
certain number of Latin words were incorporated into the Welsh 
tongue, and we have the word ‘street’ from s/rata meaning 
¢ paved ;’ the termination —co/» (colonia) as in Lincoln ; and the 
terminations showing the existence of Roman camps, in which 
castra is variously corrupted into —caster as Lancaster, ‘the 
fortress on the Lune,’ —chester as in Manchester, —cester as 
Gloucester, and —eéer as in Exeter (for Exe-cester) ‘the fortress 
on the Exe,’ and Uttoxeter. 


Algebra. 
1. Fini the value of (y? — s*)[y* + 2? — y(x —s)] if x = 4, 
andx+y=xe+y7+2=0. 
(a) sinceex+y => e+yt+s 
. ° 
(4) since x + y = Oandx = } 
ya —}. 
(y? — 2°) [y? + 2? — ¥ (4 — 2)] = 
[(— 4P — (0)*)[(— 4) + (0)" — (¢ x —$)-9] = 
$(3 +9) = & Ans 
2. Solve the equation x° - jx — 4 = 0 
x—Jx =} 
Completing square x° — fx + WY, = $+ f% = 14 
Extracting root «x — 7; = +4 
* = yet th = 1) or —}. Ans. 
3. What number is that which is the same multiple of 7, that 
its excess above 20 is of its defect from 30. 
Let x = the number. 
Then * = 7—20 
oe 
30x — 2° 
x2 — 23x 
Completing sq. x? — 23x + 532 
Taking root x— 4 
x 


7x — 140 
140 
140 + S32 = 


Ba 


19a 


a 
af +f = 28. Ans 


SECOND PAPER. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper.) 


1. Draw a map of South America. 


2. Write an account of the Indian Ocean, noting (a) its 
boundaries and extent, (4) its islands, (c) its prevailing winds, 
and (¢) its currents, 

The Indian Ocean is bounded on the north by Asia, on the 
west by Africa, and on the east by Malaysia and Australia. 
Its limits are partly natural and partly imaginary along the 
Antarctic Circle. South of Cape Agulhas the boundary 
between the Indian and Atlantic Oceans is an imaginary line 
going south to the Antarctic Circle. The boundary between 
this ocean and the Pacific is also theoretical. 

Its area is variously estimated at from 17,000,000 to 25,090,000 
square miles. It is shaped somewhat like an equilateral triangle, 
the average breadth being about 5000 miles. Of the islands 
actually within the Indian Ocean the principal are :—Mada- 
gascar, Bourbon, Mauritius, Rodrigues, Amirante, Seychelles, 
and Comoro; Zanzibar I. and Socotra; Chagos, Maldives, 
Laccadives ; Ceylon, Andaman, Nicobar, and Mergui Is. ; 
Sumatra, Java, Lombok, Sumbawa, Sandalwood, Flores, 
Timor; Melville I. and Tasmania ; and the islets of St. Paul, 
Amsterdam, Kerguelen, Crozet, Marion, and Prince Edward in 
the open ocean on the south. 

This Ocean is subject to severe periodical and variable winds, 
The periodical winds are known as the monsoons and blow from 
the N.E. for one-half of the year and from the S.W. during the 
other half. Of course these winds are affected in their direction 
by the contour and position of the regions over which they blow. 





The waters of the Indian Ocean being very hot, several 
warm currents flow out of it in various directions. One of these 
originating in the Bay of Bengal passes through the Strait 
Malacca, unites with other warm currents ftom the Java and 
Chinese seas, and flows out into the Pacific. Another from the 
Arabian and Red seas flows southwards between Africa and 
Madagascar till it meets the Cape Current from the Atlantic 
south of Cape Colony, The latter current, formerly ~~ 
to be flowing northward, is now ascertained to be owing 
southward till, after uniting with the Mozambique current, bot 
find their way into the cold waters of the Antarctic Ocean, 


3. Tell what you know about Philadelphia, Lima, Hawaii, 
Bolivia, Bermudas, Mount Erebus. 

Philadelphia is the chief city of Pennsylvania, U.S.,.on the 
Delaware near its junction with the Schuylkill. It has a 
flourishing university, several literary and scientific institutions, 
— manufactures, and an important river and coasting 
trade. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, is the handsomest city in S. America 
and the seat of the oldest university in the New World, 
The city suffers from earthquakes so often that its houses are 
generally of one story with flat roofs. Its port is Callao. 

Hawaii, or Owhyee, the largest and most southerly of the 
Sandwich Islands, containing several lofty volcanic mountains, 
the principal of which is Mauna Loa, an active volcano. Gold 
has been found in the island. 


Bolivia is a republic of South America, bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, It is traversed by the Andes in the middle and 
western districts. Along the ocean there is a narrow desert, 
where rain is almost unknown. ‘The mineral wealth of the 
country is great—the silver mines of Potosi being particularly 
famous. Swcréis the capital and the seat of the Government. 
Bolivia takes its name from Bolivar, the great champion of 
South American independence. 


Bermudas*is a group of islands in the Atlantic, east of South 
Carolina, surrounded by coral reefs. Long Island is the largest, 
and contains Hamilton, the seat of the Government. ‘The other 
principal islands are St. George’s, Ireland, and Somerset. A 
garrison of over 12,000 Imperial troops is stationed here. 

Mount Erebus is an active volcano, nearly 13,000 feet in 
height, situated in Victoria Land (Antarctica). It was dis- 
covered and named by Sir James Ross on his voyage of dis- 
covery in 1842, 


History. 


1. What led to the War of the Spanish Succession, and why 
did Britain take part in it? Give a brief account of the war, 
with dates, 

England with her allies, Germany, Holland, and afterwards 
Portugal and Savoy, made war against the combined forces of 
France and Spain. The main cause of the war was the setting 
of his grandson on the throne of Spain by Louis XIV., who 
was thus aiming at obtaining a preponderating influence in 
European affairs. England entered on the war partly for the 
foregoing reason and partly because Louis had recognised the 
son of James II. as lawful sovereign of England. 

Marlborough was made Commander-in-Chief of the allied 
forces, and the war was carried on for nearly eleven years. By 
the victory of Blenheim, 1704, Germany was freed from the 

rasp of France, and compelled the Elector of Bavaria to sever 
Fis connection with Louis. Sir George Rooke in the same year 
captured Gibraltar, which has remained a British possession 
ever since. In 1706 Marlborough gained the great victory of 
Ramilies, and this battle was followed by the French leaving 
Flanders. The English were unsuccessful at Almanza, in Spain, 
and Prince Eugene was being foiled in Provence, but Marl- 
borough atoned for these reverses by the overthrow of the 
F a at Oudenarde, and by the capture of Lille. Louis at 
this juncture offered to treat for peace, but the negotiations fell 
through, and Marlborough afd Eugene united, and the victory 
of Malplaquet was gained at a tremendous expense of blood 
(1709). In Spain Stanhope <r the victory of Saragossa 
(1710). Peace was not concluded till two years after, and only 
because France was entirely helpless. 


2. Narrate the events which led to the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the date. 

In no part of Europe was the ‘evil example of the French 
Revolution followed so much asin Ireland. a by the 
success of the Americans, the ‘ Volunteers’ banded themselves 
to secure reform in Parliament, but they were dispersed by the 
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skilful tactics of the Government. In 1791 another society, 
called ‘ The United Irishmen,’ was formed in Belfast for a similar 

rpose, but it was easily discovered that separation from 

ritain was meant. ‘The French encouraged them and all 
seemed ready for an outbreak of rebellion, when the Govern- 
ment, acting on timely information, seized the chiefs, among 
whom was Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The worst effects of the 
rising were felt in the south ; bet General Lake routed the great 
mass of the rebels at Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy. The 
French sent some 900 troops, who landed at Killala Bay, in 
Mayo, but they had to surrender in a few weeks (1798). 


This rebellion showed the necessity of a closer union with the 
Empire, arid after many debates and much opposition, the 
union of the Parliaments was accomplished (1801), 


Composition. 

Write an essay on ‘A comparison of the leading features of 
English, Scottish, and Irish character,’ or on the question, ‘How 
far, or in what way, should a teacher exercise supervision over 
pupils while in the playground ?’ 

Leading Features of English, Scottish, and Irish character. 

‘The most striking characteristics ‘of an Englishman are his 
love of liberty, justice, and independence, and his liking for 
what he calls ‘fair play’ which is a synonym for honour and 
fair dealing. He claims as his birthnght liberty of thinking, 
speaking, and writing as he pleases, so long as he does not 
overstep the bounds of truth. To foreigners he seems cold and 
reserved, but they respect him for his upright and manly 
conduct, 


The Scotch are more reserved even than the English. They 
are, however, distinguished for their industry and perseverance. 
Their caution is proverbial, and though not readily associating 
with strangers they = no pains or self denial to assist a 
fellow-countryman. ‘They are attached to their church in a 
very marked degree, and for centuries have prided themselves 
on their schools and Universities. In no country is the Sabbath 
so strictly observed as a day of rest and religious observance, 


The Irish being of Celtic origin are like all that race 
distinguished for a superficial brightness and intelligence. The 
brilliancy of their imagination and their inimitable humour are 
more striking than their depth of thought or power of patient 
and persevering research. ‘The Irish are very warm hearted 
and hospitable, and a well educated Irishman is one of the 
most fascinating of companions. They are unfortunatel 
inclined to be rash and improvident, and when very muc 
excited regardless of human life. 


Latin. 
THIRD STAGE, 
( The answers to be written on a separate paper.) 
1. Translate into English :— 


(2) Nam etsi sine ullo periculo legionis delecte cum equitatu 
preelium fore videbat, tamen committendum non mate ut 
pulsis hostibus dici posset eos ab se per fidem in colloquio 
eircumventos. Posteaquam in vulgus militum e/atum est, qua 
arrogantia in colloquio Ariovistus usus omni Gallia Romanis 
interdixisset, multo major alacritas studiumque pugnandi majus 
exercitui injectum est. 

(4) Boios tentibus -Zduis quod egregia virtute erant 
cogeit, ut in finibus suis collocarent, concessit ; quibus illi agros 
dederunt, quosque postea in parem juris libertatisque condi- 
tionem atque ipsi erant receperunt. 


2. Parse fully the words in italics in the above passages. 


TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 


(2) For although he saw that an engagement of a chosen 
legion with cavalry would be without any risk, nevertheless he 
did not think that he ought to act in such a manner that it 
could be said after the enemy was defeated that they had been 
drawn into a snare by him at a conference by means of plighted 
faith. After it was rumoured among the common soldiers what 
insolence Ariovistus had shown at the conference and had 
interdicted the Romans from all Gaul, much greater alacrity and 
greater eagerness for fighting was infused into our army. 

(4) To the .&dui preferring the request that they might settle 
the Boii in their country, inasmuch as they were known to be of 
distinguished valour, he granted (their request); to whom they 
assigned lands, and whom afterwards they admitted to a like 
condition of (civil) right and liberty as they themselves were in 
(= enjoyed). 

i 





PARSING, 
delecte—gen. sing., fem., complete part. pass. verb of 3rd 
conj. (delegv, delexi, delectum, delegere), agr. with 
‘ legionis.’ 
elatum est—3rd pers. sing., perf., indic., pass., irr. verb, 3rd 
conj. (¢/ero, extuli, elatum, ¢ferre) used impersonally. 


Eduis—dat. plur., prop. noun, and decl. Aidui-orum, 

gov. by ‘ concessit.’ 
egregia—abl., sing., fem., agr. with ‘ virtute,’ adj. 1st and 

2nd decl, (egregius, -a, -um). 

' 3. How is the reflexive pronoun swi, sidi, se, used in Latin 

composition? Giveexamples. ‘ Sui,’ the reciprocal or reflexive 

pronoun, always refers to the subject, either of the verb by 

which it is affected, or to that of the principal and regulating 

verb of the sentence. Saul slew himself—Saulus se interfecit. 

Saul bade his armour-bearer slay him—Saulus armigerum suum 

se interficere_jussit. Brutus brought money with him—Brutus 

pecuniam secum attulit. 


4. Translate into Latin :— 


(a) The calamities of others are not always (for) a grief 
to us, 


(4) Let us not follow the advice of wicked men; let us obey 
the laws of our fathers. 


(c) Caesar was informed that the Germans had pitched their 
camp on the top of a hill. 


‘TRANSLATION. 
(a) Calamitates aliorum dolori nobis non semper sunt. 


(4) Non sequamur consilium malorum; pareamus legibus 
patrium nostrorum. 


(c) Ceesar certior factus est Germanos castra in summo colle 
posuisse, 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


STANDARD I,—FirsT QUARTER. 
2. 768 
254 4. 


3- 940 
610 


SECOND QUARTER, 


2. 526 
& A - 


3+ 273 


THIRD QUARTER. 
29 2, 850 


706 376 
8 eT ie 


93 3+ «III 
451 82 


—_— 


STANDARD II,—First Quarter. 


407 + 9 + 28,016 + 5,930 + 64 + 7,002. 
Take 49,807 from 50,012. 

74,892 x 28. 

6 x 9; 12 X 10; 8 x 12, 
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SECOND QUARTER 


I. 43,980 + 5. 

2. From 60,143 take 29,534. 
words. 

3- Nine boys get 4 sums right, and seven boys get 
3 right. How many were wrong out of 80? 


4. 35d.; 58d.; 76d. 


Write the answer in 


THIRD QUARTER. 
I. 75,804 X 7,900. 
2. 67,490 + 8. 


3. A boy buys a shilling’s worth of walnuts at 8 a 
penny, and gives 29 away. How many has he left ? 


4. 89d.; ro2d.; 117d. 
SranparRD III.—First QUARTER. 


1. Divide 64,804 by 34. 


2. Find the product of nine thousand and sixty- 
eight and seven“hundred and five, and prove your 
answer. 


3. What is the quotient of nine hundred and 
sixty-three thousand and twenty and two hundred 
and sixty-nine ? 


4. Divide the difference between 760,089 and 
810,003 by 58. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. £29 148. 63d. + 178. o§d. + £ 
+ pe + £60 19s. ofd. + £8 158, 114d. 
2. Take £38 178. 43d. from £46 13s. 10}d. 
3. A mile is 1,760 yards, 
there in 172,480 yards? 


4. A farmer bought a horse for £27 18s. 6d. and 
a pony for £8 12s. 9d. He sold them both for forty 
guineas. How much did he gain? 


t2s. 84d. 


How many miles are 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. From one thousand and sixteen pounds ten 
shillings and nine pence farthing take nine hundred 
and seven pounds eleven shillings and eleven pence 
halfpenny. 2 


2. How many boxes, each holding a gross, can be 
filled ftom 97,700 lead pencils ? How many more are 
required to fill another box ? 


3. Find the sum of five thousand and seven pounds 
eighteen shillings and four pence farthing, eighty-one 
pounds thirteen shillings and six pence halfpenny, seven 
hundred and twelve pounds eleven shillings and ten 
pence three farthings, nine thousand and fifty pounds 
fifteen shillings and eight pence, nineteen pounds 
sixteen shillings and eleven pence halfpenny, and eight 
hundred and forty-three pounds ten shillings and two 
pence three farthings. 


4. How many pounds of sugar at 44d. per pound 
can be bought for half-a-guinea ? 
STANDARD IV.—First QUARTER. 
1. Multiply 17s. 93d. x 87. 


2. If an acre of land be worth #129 13s, 4d., 
what is the value of 359 acres ? 





3. Divide ten thousand pounds and three-farthings 
by seven. 


4. The cost of 79 dozen articles is £183 13s. 6d. ; 
what is the value of each article? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. Find the value of eighty-nine thousand and sixty 
marbles at twenty a penny. 
2. Reduce 27 tons 15 cwt. 2 qrs. 1 st. to half-stones, 


3. How many gallons, &c,, are there in thirteen 
thousand and thirteen half-pints ? 


4. A man takes 8,910 steps, each 32 inches in 
length. How many miles has he walked ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. If a man smoke } oz. of tobacco in a day, how 
much will he spend in the month of April, if tobacco 
is 5d. per ounce? 


2. Reduce 78 sq. yds. 5 ft. 108 in. to square inches. 


3. How long would it take to count a million 
sovereigns, counting 125 each minute, and nine hours 
a day. 


4. If the rim of a wheel be 15 feet round, how 
many times would it turn in going 14 miles? 


STANDARD V,—First QuARTER, 


1. Find the cost of 57 tons of coals at 8d. per cwt. 


2. What would be the cost of “2,093 articles at 
47 3S. 54d. each ? 


3. Find the value of 26 gals. 2 qts. 1 pt.at 19s, 2d, 
per gallon. 


4. What is the cost for 9 miles 1,210 yards at 
£13 178. 4d. per mile? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. If a railway train goes 584 miles in 16 hours, in 
what time will it make a journey of 365 miles? 


2. If £22 8s. 54d. be paid for 2 cwt. 3 qrs, 21 lbs., 
what is that per quarter ? 


3. Bill:—1o0o envelopes at 25 for 3d.; 74 dozen 
copy-books at 2d. each; 9 galls. of inkeat 6}d. per qt. ; 
34 books at 4s. od. per doz.; 15 dozen penholders at 
2s. hy" per gross, 


. A fishmonger bought a salmon for £1 2s. 44d., 
ak by selling it at 1s, 3d. per Ib. he gained ros, od. ; 
what was the weight of the salmon? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


. What must be added to $ to make § ? 
. Subtract } + } + } from 1. 


. A sixpenny loaf weighs 3} lbs. when flour is 
1s, 8d, per stone; what will it weigh when flour is 
1s. 3d. per stone ? 


4. Find the sum of #,°2, 2, 2, and ,’,. 


STanDaRD VI,—First QuARTER. 


- Divide the sum of 3 and § by their difference, 
at add ,', to the quotient. 


2. Reduce ¢ gy and 4), to decimals, 
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3. Simplify :— 
4 


zn 
a+ 





. o 4 


20d) 


o- 


4. Divide 2°38 by ‘007, and multiply the result 
by ‘oo2. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1, Reduce § of a furlong to the decimal of a mile. 
2. One pipe can fill a cistern in 3 hours, and 


another in 4 hours; in what time would they fill it 
running together ? 


3. What is the value of 3°027 of 4 guineas ? 


4. If 45 men can do a piece of work in 29 days, 
and if after they have been working 15 days, notice is 
sent to finish the work 4 days before the time agreed 
upon, how many additional men must be put on ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. Find the amount of £816 6s. 8d. for 44 years at 
3} per cent.? 

2. In what time will a sum of nioney double itself 
at 34 per cent, ? 

3. A man spent ,), of his money, and then j of the 
remainder, and had £33 158. left. How much had 
he at first ? 

4. Find the simple interest on £4,365 12s. 6d. at 
32 per cent. for 54 years. 


Sranparp VII.—First QUARTER, 


1. If 24 men earn £350 in 5 weeks, in what time 
will 4 men earn 100 guineas ? 

2. What sum will amount to £776 14s. in 3$ years 
at 2} per cent. ? 

3. If 35 houses, burning 4 fires each, consume 14 
tons of coal in 16 days, how many houses, burning 
5 fires each, will consume 27 tons in 12 days ? 

4. If £490 amount to £604 18s, in 6 years, what 
rate of interest is paid ? 


« SECOND QUARTER, 


t. What is the average of 2°6, 13, °75, 43, 3°18, and 
5}? 

2. A man got £136 interest on equal sums of 
money at 44 and 3} per cent. How much did he 
lend ? 

3. The average length of five streets is 387 yards ; 
the first measures 194 yards, the second 235 yards, 
the third 406 yards, and the fourth 352 yards; find 
the length of-the fifth street. 


4. In what time will the interest on £572 10s. at 
3} per cent. amount to 4.46 ros, 39d. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
1. A grocer bought tea at 20 guineas per cwt., and 
sold it at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; what did he gain or lose 
per cent, ? 


2. A horse was sold for £32 4s. at a loss of 8 per 
cent. ; find the prime cost. 





3. A person owning 40 per cent. of a ship, sold 
30 per cent, of his share for 4840; what was the 
value of the ship ? 

4. Ifa fourpenny loaf weigh 2°75 lbs. when wheat 


is 6°3 shillings per bushel, what ought to be paid for 
26'125 lbs. of bread when wheat is 7°25 shillings per 
bushel ? 


ANSWERS, 
STANDARD I, 
First. SECOND. ‘THIRD., 
I. 972. 1,019. 1,287. 
2. 514 45- 474. 
3- 330. 204. 29. 
4 143 183 40. 335 20; 72. 125; 40; $4. 
STANDARD II, 
First. SECOND. 
I. 41,428. 8,796. 
2. 205. 30,609. 
3. 2,096,976. 21 sums, 
4 543 120; 96. 2s. 11d. ; 4s. 10d. ; 6s. 4d. 
THIRD. 
I. 59,851,600. 3. 67 walnuts. 
2. 8,436 + 2. 4. 7s. 54.3; 8s, 6d.; 9s. od. 
STANDARD III. 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 
I. 1,906. £106 os. 114d. £108 18s. 93d. 
2. 6,392,940. 47 16s. 54d. 678 boxes ; 76 pencils. 
3 31580. 98 miles, 15716 6s. ra. 
4. 860 + 34. 45 8s. 9d. 28 lbs. 
STANDARD IV. 
First. SECOND. 
1. £77 6s.03d. £18 1s, 1d. 
2. £46,550 6s. 8d. 8,890 half-stones. 
3. £1,428 11s. 54d. 813 gals. 1 qt. $ pt. 
4. 38. 1o$d. 44 miles, 
THIRD. 
I. 9s. 44d. 3. 14 days 7 hrs. 20 min. 
2. 101,916 sq. in. 4. 4,480 times, 
STANDARD V.—FirstT. 
1. £41 Is, 3d. 3. £25 10s. 32d. 
2. £15,012 18s. 34d, 4. £134 6s. Bd. 
SECOND. 
1, 10 hours. 
2, £1 18s, 2d. 
3 £10s. + 158s. + 19s. 6d. + 13s. §$d. + 2s. gid. = 
£3 os. oid. 
4- 264 lbs. 
Tuirb. 
I. gy 3. 5 lbs. 
2. i. 4 2432. 
STANDARD VI. 
First. SECOND. Tuirp. 
I. EL ye. "0972. £954 1s. 9}d. 
2. *03125; °627. 1} hours. 28$ years, 
3 Zap 12 14s. 4d. £45- 
4 18 men. £816 7s. 54d. 
STANDARD VII. 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 
1. 9 weeks, 3ra30° 2} per cent. loss. 
2. £720. £3,400. 35: 
3. 72 houses. 748 yards. £7,000. 
4: 34 per cent. 2} years. 3s. 74d. 


—o-— 
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Rnitting Maps. 


BY MRS, J. D. HARRIS, 


PETTICOAT FOR CHILD OF ONE YEAR. 

















Cast on 100 Stitches. 


2 Bone pins. No. 10 Chamber's bell gauge. To make the Opening at the Back. 

4 oz. peacock wool. | 

The pattern for the skirt of this pretty petticoat, which | C. Knit 39. Leave the other 27 stitches on the pin, and 
has the effect of being pleated, is as follows :— knit and purl the 39 backwards and forwards for 

Istrow. *Knit1. Purlg. Repeat to end of row. 54 inches. 

2nd row. *Knit 8. Purl 2. Ditto. | ; ‘ 

3rd row. *Knit 3. Purl 7, Ditto. D. Cast off all but 10. Knit these 14 inches 

4th row. *Knit 6. Purl 4. Ditto. shoulder strap, and cast oe #006 Inches mages Se 

sth row. *Knit 5. Purl 5. Ditto. : 

6th row. *Knit 4. Purl 6. Ditto. | . 

7th row. *Knit 7. Purl 3. Ditto. For the other half of Back. 

8th row. *Knit 2. Purl 8. Ditto. 

gth row. *Knit9. Purl 1. Ditto. E. On the pin with the 27 stitches pick up 6 loops from 

1oth row. Purl a row. the dack of the side alreatly knitted ; fasten in the 

Cast on 100 stitches. wool and then knit this side exactly like the other. 

Knit 8 inches, which will be 7 rows of pattern. 


To Reduce for Bodice. Thg other breadth of the petticoat is exactly the same, 


A. Knit 1. Knit 2 together to the end of the row. CneaEs Has Cale hs AORERE ee ee 
66 stitches in all. 

B Make a row of holes, by putting the wool forward, Sew up the side seams (leaving armholes) and the 
and knitting 2 together. shoulder straps. Crochet a border round the skirt, neck 
(The rest of the bodice is now knit 1, purl 1.) and armholes, and run a ribbon in the waist and neck, 
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The Glass of Water; or, Cause and Effect. 
(Comedy in Five Acts.) 


LE VERRE D’EAU ; ov, LES EFFETS ET 
LES CAUSES. 
(Comédie en Cing Actes.) 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


La Reine Anne. Queen Anne. 

La Duchesse de Marl- Duchess of Marlborough. 
borough. 

Henri de Saint-Jean. Lord Bolingbroke. 

Masham (an Officer of the Royal Household ). 

Abigail (Cousin to the Duchess ). 

Le Marquis de Torcy (Louis X/V.’s envoy). 

Thompson ( Usher of the Queen's antechamber ). 

Un membre de Parlement. A Member of Parliament. 


Acte Premier. Act First. 


Le théAtre représente un The theatre represents a 
riche salon handsome saloon 

du palais Saint-James. in St. James’s Palace. 

Porte au fond. Door in the background. 

Deux portes latérales. Two side doors. 

A gauche du spectateur, une On the left of the spectator 
table a table 

et ce qu'il faut pour écrire ; with writing materials ; 

ad droite, un guéridon, on the right a round table 

(stand). 
Scéne I. Scene I. 

Le Marquis de Porcy, Boling- Enter the Marquis of Torcy, 
broke,entrant parlagauche and Bolingbroke on the 
du spectateur ; left ; 

Masham, dormant sur un Masham, asle€p in an arm- 
fauteuil, chair, 

prés de la porte A droite. near the door on the right. 


Bolingbroke. 


Oui, monsieur le marquis, Yes, Marquis, this letter 
cette lettre 

parviendra a la reine, shall reach the queen, — 

yen trouverai les moyens, I will find means to do it, 

je vous le jure, I promise i faithfully, 

et elle sera regue avec les and it shall be received with 
égards dus all the respect due 

A lenvoyé d’un grand roi. to M ane envoy of a great 

ing. 


De Torey. 


J'y compte, monsieur de I rely on you, Monsieur de 
Saint-Jean, St. Jean, 

Je confie mon honneur et I entrust my honour and 
celui de la France the honour of France 

AX votre loyauté, A votre to gd loyalty and friend- 
aimitié. ship. 


Bolingbroke. 


Vous avez raison,..Ils vous You do well...The world 
diront tous will tell you 

que Henri de Saint-Jean est that Henri de St. Jean is a 
un libertin libertine 

et un dissipateur; esprit and a spendthrift ; fickle 
brouillon 

et capricieux, écrivain pas- and of a meddling disposi- 
sionné, orateur turbulent... _ tion, an irastible writer, a 

violent speaker... 


je le veux bien... I have no objection... 





mais aucun d’eux ne vous but not one of them will tell 
dira you 

que Henri de Saint-Jean that Henri de St. Jean 

ait jamais vendu sa plume, _has ever sold his pen, 

ou trahi un ami. or betrayed a friend. 


De Torcy. 
Je le sais, et je mets en vous I know it well, and I put all 
mon seul espoir. my hopes in you. 
[77 sort. [Exit 
Scéne II. 
Bolingbroke, Masham, 


Scene II. 
Bolingbroke, Masham. 


Bolingbroke. 


What strange chances of 
war 

et destinée des rois con- and fate of victorious 
quérants ! monarchs ! 


O chances de la guere 


Yambassadeur de Louis XIV. The ambassador of Louis 
y 


ne pouvoir obtenir dans le cannot obtain in St. James’s 
palais Palace 

Saint-James une audience de an audience of Queen 
la Reine Anne!.., Anne !... 

et, pour lui faire parvenir une and in order that the note 
note diplomatique of a_ diplomatist may 
reach her 

(to be compelled) to exer- 
cise as much tact 

et de mystére que and secresy as 

s'il s’agissait d'une galante if it were a di//et dour... 
missive... 

Pauvre marquis de Torcy... Poor Marquis de Torcy... 

si sa négociation ne réussit if his negotiations do not 
pas... succeed... 

il en mourra }... it will break his heart !... 

tant il aime son vieux souve- so much does he love his 
rain... aged sovereign... 

qui se flatte encore who still dreams (flatters 

himself) 

dune paix honorable et of an honourable and glo- 
glorieuse... rious peace... 

La vieillesse est l’Age des Old age is the age of dis- 
mécomptes... appointment (hope de- 

ceived), 


employer autant d’adresse 


Masham. 
[dormant. 


Ah ! qu'elle est belle ! 


[in his sleep 
Oh ! how beautiful she is ! 


Bolingbroke. 


Et la jeunesse...’Age des Oh youth!...the age or 
illusions... illusions... 

Voila un jeune officier Look at this young officer 

a qui le bien vient en dor- to whom happiness comes 
mant ! even when asleep. 


Masham. 
[de méme. [asleep. 
Yes, I love thee... 
I shall always love thee ! 


Bolingbroke. 


Il réve, le pauvre ieune He is dreaming, poor young 
homme ! man ! 

Eh! mais cest le petit What! I declare it is little 
Masham, Masham. 

et je me trouve ici Here | meet with 

en pays de connaissance !... an old acquaintance. 


Oui, je taime... 
je t'aimerai toujours 


Masham. 
[dormant toujours. 
Quel bonheur !... 
quelle brillante fortune !... 
c'est trop pour moi |... 


[still asleep. 
What ye wey bis 
what a brilliant future !... 
I am not worthy of it |... 
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Bolingbroke. 
[lui frappant sur Uépaule., (striking Masham’ s shoulder. 
En ce cas, mon cher, par- In that case, my dear fellow, 
tageons | we will go shares ! 
Masham. 
[se devant et se frottant les [rising and rubbing his 
yeux, eyes. 
Hein !...qu’est-ce que c’est... Ah !...What’s the matter... 
monsieur de Saint-Jean qui Is it you Monsieur de St. 
m’éveille ! Jean who wakes me? 
Bolingbroke. 
[riant, 
Et qui vous ruine |}... 


[/aughing. 
And who ruins you !... 


Masham. 


Vous, & qui je dois tout !... You, to whom I owe every- 
thing !... 
Pauvre écolier, pauvre gentil- I a poor scholar, a poor pro- 
homme de province, vincial nobleman, 
rdu dans lavillede Londres, lost in the City of London, 
je voulais, il y a deux ans, I wanted, two years ago, 
me jeter dans la Tamise, to throw myself into the 
Thames 
faute de vingt-cing guinées, for want of 25 guineas, 
et vous m’en avez donné deux and you gave me 200 
cents 
que je vous dois toujours !..._ which I still owe you |... 


Bolingbroke. 


Pardieu, mon cher, Zounds ! my dear fellow, 

je voudrais bien étre & votre I should like to be in your 
place, shoes ; 

et je changerais volontiers | will willingly change places 
avec vous... with you... 


Masham. 
Why so? 
Bolingbroke. 


Parce que j’en dois cent fois Because I owe a hundred 
davantage. times more than that. 


Pourquoi cela? 


Masham. 


étes mal- Oh heavens! how unfor- 
tunate you are ! 


O ciel! 
heureux ! 


vous 


Bolingbroke. 


Non pas!...je suis ruiné, Not at all!...1 am ruined, 
voila tout !... that’s all !.., 

mais jamais je n’ai été plus But I was never more 
dispos, héarty, 

plus } aiges et plus libre... | merry and free... 

Pendant cing années les plus For five long years— the 
longues de ma vie, longest of my life, 

riche et ennuyé de plaisirs; I was rich and satiated with 

pleasures, 
j'ai mangé mon patrimoine... and I dissipated my pro- 


perty. ; 
One must have something 
to do. 
A vingt-six ans...tout était At six and twenty all was 


I] fallait bien s’occuper. 


fini !... gone |... 


Masham. 
Is it possible ? 
Bolingbroke. 
Je n’ai pas pu aller plus | could not go faster |... 
vite |... 
Pour rétablir mes affaires, © To set me on my legs again, 
on m/avait marié a une femme they married me to a charm- 
charmante... ing woman... 


impossible de vivre avec withwhom it was impossible 
elle... to live... 


Est-il possible ? 





un million de dot... 

autant de deéfauts 
caprices... 

Jai rendu la dot... 

Jy gagne encore |... 


Ma femme brillait & la cour, 

elle était du parti des Marl- 
borough, 

elle était whig .. 

vous comprenez que je devais 
étre tory ; 

je me suis jeté dans l’oppo- 
sition : 

je lui dois cela ! 

je lui dois mon bonheur ! 

car, depuis ce jour, 

mon instinct et ma vocation 

se sont révélés ! 

cetait 1d l’aliment qu'il fallait 

& mon Ame ardente et in- 
active ! 

Dans nos tourmentes poli- 
tiques, 

dans nos orages de tribune, 

je respire, je suis 4 l’aise, 


et comme le matelot anglaise 
sur la mer, je suis chez moi, 


dans mon élément, dans mon 
empire... 

Le bonheur, c’est le mouve- 
ment |... 

le malheur, c’est le repos !... 

Vingt fois, dans ma jeunesse 
inoccupée, 

et surtout, dans mon ménage, 


javais eu comme vous lidée 
de me tuer. 


with a fortune of a million... 

and with as many defects 
and caprices... 

I returned the fortune... 

and I still get the best of 
the bargain. 

My wife shone at the court, 

she belonged to Marl- 
borough’s party, 

she was a Whig... 

you know that I could not 
help being a Tory ; 

I threw myself into the 
Opposition ; 

I owe that to her ! 

I owe her my happiness ! 

for, from that day, 

my instinct and my vocation 

were revealed to me ! 

that was the stimulus 

that my fiery but inactive 
soul needed ! 

Amid the strife of parties, 


in the storm of debate, 

I breathe freely, I feel at 
my ease, 

and like the English sailor 

on the ocean, I| feel quite at 
home, 

in my element, in my king- 
dom... 

Happiness (for me) consists 
in motion | 

Unhappiness is rest |... 

Twenty times, in my vacant 
youth, 

and especially, during my 
married life, 

I had thought of committing 
suicide. 


Masham, 


Est-il possible ? 


Is it possible? 


Bolingbroke, 


Oui...les jouts ot il fallait 


conduire ma femme au bal!... 

Mais maintenant je tiens a 
rester ! 

je serais désolé de partir !... 


je n’en ai pas le temps... 
je n’ai pas un momenta moi... 


membre de la chambre des 
communes 

et grand seigneur journaliste.. 

je parle le matin, et j’écris le 
soir... 

En vain le ministére whi 

nous accable de ses triomphes, 

en vain il domine en ce 
moment 

Angleterre et l'Europe... 

seul avec quelques amis, 

je soutiens la lutte, 

et les vaincus ont souvent 
troublé 

le sommeil des‘vainqueurs... 

Lord Marlborough, & la téte 
de son armée, 

tremble devant un discours 

de Henri de Saint-Jean, 

ou un article de notre journal 
?Examinateur, 


Yes...on those days when I 
had 

to escort my wife to balls !... 

But now I particularly wish 
to live on ! 

I should be extremely sorry 
to die !... 

I have no time to do so... 

I have not a moment for 
myself... 

A member of the House of 
Commons 

and a titled journalist... 

in the morning I speak and 
in the evening | write. 

It is useless for the Whigs 

to try to crush us with their 
successes, 

it is useless for them to rule 
at this moment 

England and Europe... 

Alone with a few friends, 

I keep up the struggle, 

and the conquered have 
often troubled 

the sleep of theconquerors... 

Lord. Marlborough, at the 
head of his army, 

trembles at a speech 

of Henri St. Jean, 

or an articlé in our news- 
paper Zhe Examiner. 
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Il a pour lui le prince Eugéne, 

Eugene, 

la Hollande et cing cent mille Holland, and 500,000 men. 
hommes... 

Jai pour moi Swift, Prior et I have on my side Swift, 
Atterbury... Prior and Atterbury !... 
A lui l'épée, A nous la presse ! He has the sword, we the 

press ! 
nous verrons un jour A qui la we shall see one day who 
victoire... will gain the victory. 
L’illustre et avare maréchal Theillustriousandavaricious 
marshal 
veut la guerre qui épuise loves war which empties 
le trésor public et qui remplit the public treasury but fills 


le sien... his own... 
moi, je veux la paix et l’in- I love peace and industry, 
dustrie, 
qui, mieux que les conquétes, which, far more surely than 


conquests, 
doivent assurer la prospérité are calculated to secure the 
de l’Angleterre. prosperity of England. 
Voila ce qu'il s’agit de That is what we must 
faire comprendre A la reine, make the Queen understand, 
au parlement et au pays. as well as the Parliament 
and the country. 


(To be continued.) 


How my School tous Examined. 
BY THE 
HEAD MISTRESS OF A LONDON SCHOOL, 





STANDARD I, 


Reading. —No questions were asked as to meaning 
of words, 


Dictation.—The children were seated in the desks 
at reasonable distances, and all had to write the same 
words, as follows :—/arge, small, white, rabbit, house, 
door, garden, leaves, open, dinner. 


Arithmetic.—The following set of sums was given 
to all the children : 


(1) 70° (2) 587 (3) 706 
582 498 Se 

97 

16 

105 


Answers.—(1) 870; (2) 89; (3) 16. 


English.—There was no simultaneous repetition of 
the poetry. ‘The Inspector selected about one-third 
of the girls to say it individually, and then asked 
several questions both on the meaning of single words, 
and on the sense of the passage. 


Needlework.—The girls were equally divided and 
grouped according to the Needlework Schedule to 
work their specimens, 


Mental Arithmetic —Tables were not said, but 
such questions as the following were put by the 
Inspector. (1) If I get 2 ounces of tea for 24d., 
how many do I get for 10od.? (2) Ifa boy spend jd. 
per week, how long would he take to spend 6d. ? 


The non-examination children in this Standard had 
to read to the Inspector. 


He has on his side Prince 








STANDARD II. 


For the oral part of the examination the children 
were brought out in groups of about eight each, and 
for the written, were seated in the desks as in 
Standard I. 

Reading.—After all the girls had read, the Inspector 
asked about ten questions on the meanings of words 
and the general sense of the passage. 

Dictation.—This was given out by the Inspector, 
and all the girls had the same piece to write: 

The woman in a moment saw her mistake, and 
called him back. But he did not hear her, or hearing 
her, he only quickened his steps. For he hurried 
down the street, and soon came to a fruit shop, where 


he caught sight of some fine cherries. John bought 


a few of them. 


Arithmetic.—This also was dictated by the Inspector 
and was the same for the whole Standard : 

(1) 30,096 — 1747. 

(2) 789 X 96. 

(3) 81,418 + 8. 

(4) 62,194 + 9. 

Answers :—(1) 28,349; (2) 75,744; (3) 10,177 
+ 2; (4) 6,910 + 4. 

English Grammar.—The children had to pick out 
one word each from the reading book. 

Poetry.—Three verses were repeated simultaneously, 
and then the Inspector heard about one-fourth of the 
girls say the passage individually. Questions on the 
meaning were asked by the teacher. 

Needlework—As in Standard I. the girls were 
divided into groups according to the Schedule to do 
their specimen work, Garments were shown by each 
girl in this and the preceding standard. 

Mental Arithmetic.—The questions were given by 
the teacher. 

Music had been taught to Standards I. and II. 
according to Division II. of the Code. The following 
exercises were given :— 

Modulator : 
dns@nmnroaead@d@spltd@ddrd 
Time Test: 

2) j— 31) [— s— J) 21 1 ee If 
The teacher had to question on this, and it was 
then sung to ‘ da,’ 

Song Test.—The Inspector heard one song which 
was chosen by the teacher. 

Ear Tests—Girls had to imitate the following 
phrases sung to ‘lah’ by the Inspector. d mr f,— 
slsd-—mdrna—danf, 


Copy Books were shown by every child in Standards 
I, and II. 


}1 


STANDARD III. 


Reading. -Only two girls were asked questions on 
the meaning, and one question was put to the whole 
class, 


Dictation.—‘ To maintain the king in proper state, 
great quantities of land were given him, and he had 
certain rights in the forests, woods, and mines, and 
when he travelled with his household he claimed food 
and shelter, free of expense, for himself and his 
servants, at the place where he stopped,’ 





Os 2awsasa se wos 
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Arithmetic.—Cards were given containing three 
mechanical sums each, and one problem. The 
mechanical sums were long division, or factor division 
by two figures, compound addition, and compound 
subtraction ; and the following are specimens of the 
problems :— 


A. A girl had 30s., and spent gd. for railway fare, 
148. 3d. fora dress, ros. 6d. for boots, and 2s. for 
other articles. What change had she to bring back ? 


B. A girl earned £30 per year. She gave her 
mother £2, and spent gs. 6d. in dress, and 4s. 6d. for 
boots. How much had she left ? 

C. A man was 30 years of age when his son was 
born. His son died at the age of 50, ten: years after 
his father. What age was his father when he died ? 

D. What is the difference between 56 threepences 
and 35 fourpences ? 

Answers.—A. 2s. 6d. B. £27 6s. 
D. 2s. 4d. 


English Grammar.—The tests in this subject were 
taken from the reading books. The five parts of 
speech required by the Code had to be selected, éach 
girl taking one word. 


Poetry.—The inspector heard two verses recited 
simultaneously, and then selected six girls to repeat 
individually. He next told the teacher to question, 
and then did so himself principally on the story of 
the poem, 


Needlework.—The same remark applies to this as 
to the lower standards. 


Mental Arithmetic.—The girls were allowed to put 
up their hands when they could answer; and such 
questions as the following were asked :—(1) How 
many days ina year? (2) How many in this year? 
(3) Where does the extra day come in? (4) Ifa 
man were born on Feb. 29th, how many birthdays 
would he have by the time he was 60? (5) How 
many half-crowns in £1? . (6) How many 3d. books 
could I get for £1? 


Garments and Copy Books were inspected in this 
and the higher standards after the girls had gone. 


C. 70 years. 


STANDARD IV, 


Reading.—About one-fourth of the class were ques- 
tioned on the meanings of words, and the general 
sense of the passage read. 

Dictation —‘ The heat which the sea receives from 
the sun it carefully stores away, and in due time dis- 
penses for our good. Some of it is distributed by the 
currents of the sea, while part of it is given to the 
winds, furnishing them with the warm vapours which 
moderate the cold in winter and the heat in summer, 
in far distant regions. It is from the sea, moreover, 
that all the rivers of the earth are supplied.’ 


Arithmetic.—Specimens of cards used :— 

A. (1). £9,113 138. 33d. > 13. 

(2) £694 os. ro}d. x 87. 

(3) Reduce 9,473 stones to tons. 

(4) A clock was observed to gain half-a-minute 
between 9 and 12 o'clock. At that rate how much 
would it gain in a year P 

B. (1) £309 10s. ro#d. X 97. 

(2) 3,979 6s. od. +52. 





(3) Reduce 1 square pole to square inches. 

(4) A draper’s yard measure is half an inch short, 
and a lady buys 24 yards at 6d. per yard. What did 
the draper receive more than his due. 


C. (1) 10s. 9}d. X 19. 


(2) £360 os. gd. + 23. 

(3) How much is a ton of potatoes at 1d. per lb. 

(4) If a lady distributed £39 17s. 6d. equally in 
three-penny pieces among 319 girls, how many did 
each get ? ; 

Answers :—A. (1) £701 1s. ofd. (2) £60,381 
148. 39d. (3) 59 tons 4 cwts. 14 Ibs, (4) 1 day 
20 minutes. : 

B. (1) £30,025 16s. rof#d. (2) £76 tes, 6d, 
(3) 39,204 sq. in, (4) 2d. 

C. (1) £10 5s. ofd. (2) A15 135. ofd. + 15 
(3) 49 6s. 8d. (4) 10. 

English Grammar.—The following sentence was 
written on the board, and individual children were 
required to parse each word fully :— With one strong 
bound I burst my chain, Questions were also asked 
on the definitions of the parts of speech and their 
inflections. 


Poetry.—About half the girls were called upon 
individually to repeat portions of the passage, and 
they were questioned thoroughly on the plot and 
meaning of the poem, 

Mental Arithmetic questions were asked by the 
teacher. 


Music.—Standards IIT. and IV, were examined as 
Division III. according to the Code. A song chosen 
by the Inspector was sung; and the following tests 
were given. 
Modulator :— 

d t, 
Time :— 
| :1 |L.l:1 | cee —|1 :L1j o:1 | —|—:1 | 


1di1d@ tals fesd 


A few questions were asked on the latter before it 
was sung. 


Needlework was examined as in the lower standards, 


STANDARD V. 


Reading.—All three sets of reading books were used, 
and about six girls were questioned on the meanings 
of words and the sense of the passage read. 


Writing.—Half the standard had to reproduce a 
short and suitable story read over to them as a test in 
composition, and the other half had to write a piece 
of dictation as follows :— 


‘The intrepid captain was calm and undismayed 
among the excited crowd, He prevailed on them to 
grant him three days more. If no land appeared 
within that time then the ships were to return home, 
Next day the sounding lead reached the ground, and a 
rush plant, a rose, and the branch of a thorn with red 
berries floated out to meet the ships. No sleep 
visited the eyes of Columbus that night. With 
unswerving gaze he looked towards the west, as the 
sun went down beneath the horizon. It was with 
difficulty he could conceal his delight.’. 
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Arithmetic.—Specimens of cards: 

A, (1) From } + $ take +. 

(2) Gacres 2 roods 25 poles at £13 16s. 8d. per 
acre, 

(3) 18 Ibs. at 4d. per Ib., 5? Ibs. at 1s, 2d. per Ib., 
7} Ibs. at 6d. per Ib., 5 doz. at 3d. each. Make a bill 
of these items. 

(4) A woman bought three shillings’ worth of eggs 
at 3 for 2d. What did she gain by selling them at 
2 for rjd,? 

B. (1) What must be added to } to make 44, ? 

(2) 5 doz, articles at 3 for ad., 5 lbs, at i per Ib., 
34 Ibs. at 10d, per lb., 17 Ibs. at 34d. per Ib, Make 
a bill of these items. 

(3) Find the cost of 5 tons 5 cwt. 1 qr. 7 Ibs, at 
£50 per ton, 

(4) A woman bought 120 eggs at 15 for 1s. She 
broke 15 and sold the remainder at 5 for 6d, What 
did she gain ? 

CKa)e+ e+ htt 

(2) 1,200 articles at £2 15s, 64d, each, 

(3) If 35 men earn £77 in a certain time, how 
much will 63 earn ? 

(4) Make out a bill for—6 articles at 2 for 1}d., 
12 dozen at 1s, 4d. per dozen, 5 yds. at as, 14d. 
per yd., 4 yds, at 34d, per ft, 

Answers.-A, (1) }}. (2) £o2 1s. 63d. (3) 
od. + 6s, 84d. + 38. 74d. + 158, = £1 6s, 1d, 
(4) 444. 

B. (1) fh. (2) 3s. 4d. + 38. 64d. + 25, 8hd. + 
4s. 114d.= 14s. 64d. (3) £263 5s.74d. (4) 2s. 6d. 

C. (1) tgp = (2) £1,332 108. (3) £138 1235. 
(4) 44d. + 16s. + 10s, 74d. + 3s, 6d, = £1 105, 6d, 

English Grammar.—The sentences, which were 
rather long, were taken from the Historical Reader. 
They had to be analysed as well as parsed, and several 
questions were asked on the definitions. 

Poetry.—About twelve girls were selected by the 
inspector to repeat the passage, and then questions 
were asked on the plot and meaning. 

Mental Arithmetic was given by the teacher. 

Needlework was examined as in other standards, all 
the specimens required by the schedule being given to 
different groups. 


Sranparps VI. and VII, 


These two standards formed one class for examina- 
tion, and had similar tests except in arithmetic, 

Reading was heard from all three reading books, 
and about one-fourth of the girls were questioned on 
the meaning. 

Writing.—To one half the class the same passage 
was dictated as was given to Standard V. The other 
half had to write an essay on ‘ Cruelty to Animals’ or 
* Socialists.’ 

Arithmetic,—Cards for Standard VI, :— 

A, (1) Howmanytimes is £005 contained in £ 50? 

(2) If atrain travels 1 mile in 2 minutes, how far 
does it travel in 10 seconds ? 

(3) If I work 6 days for £2°7, how long shall I 
work for #4, of £1? 

(4) If the proportion of the length of the model of a 
ship to the length of the ship is as 3 to 280, what pro- 
portion would the model bear to 140? 





B. (1) Divide 06 of £2 10s. by 36. 

(2) If } cwt. cost gs. 4d,, what ought 3 Ib. to 
cost ? 

(3) How many coins ,’, of a shilling in value would 
amount to 1o guineas ? 

(4) What fraction of 1 cwt. must be added to 
53} lbs. to make 3# cwts.? 

C. (1) A gentleman owns an estate. He leaves to 
his eldest son - and to his youngest son ? of the 
remainder. What is left is worth £2,400, What is 
the value of the whole estate ? 

(2) Divide *o103 by 103, by ‘1030, and by ‘ror3. 

(3) Find the simple interest on £25 158. for 5 years 
at 3} per cent, per annum, 

(4) Divide the sum of 57 + 2} by the difference 
between 1,), and . 

Answers.—A. (1) 10,000, (2) yy of a mile. 
(3) $day. (4) 1}. : 

' B. (1) 1d. (2) 9d, (3) 2,100 coins. (4) 3: 
cwts, 

C. (1) £8,400. (2) ‘ooor, ‘1, *10167818 +, 
(3) £4 3s. 84d. (4) 12y55- 

Cards for Standard VII, 


A, (1) If 42 chests each weighing 35 Ibs. cost 
£70, how many chests each weighing 28 Ibs. should 
I buy for £72"? 

(2) Three bags of coffee containing respectively 5 
cwts., 6 cwts., and 7 cwts, are sold for 63s., 69s., and 
72s, per cwt. respectively, Find the average price 
per cwt. 

(3) Four per cent., by weight, of a penny is tin. 
What weight of tin will there be in £100 worth of 
pennies if 3 pennies weigh one ounce avoirdupois ? 

(4) What principal must I invest at 5 per cent, to 
take out £1,127 108. at the end of six months? 

B, (1) If 6 men can plough 12 acres in 8 days, 
working 1o hours a day, how many hours a day would 
8 men have to work in ploughing 11 acres in 5 days? 

(2) Aand B can do a piece of work in 4 days, 
A can do it alone in 6 days, In what time will B do 
it alone ? 

(3) By selling a horse for £80 5s, I gain 7 per 
cent, What did it cost me? 

(4) Ata sale I bought 7 horses. For the first I 
gave 55 guineas, for the second 60 guineas, the third 
25 guineas, the fourth 20 guineas, for the other three 
I gave 5 guineas each, What was the average price 
of each horse ? 


C. (1) Find the average of 33, 4,%s, 3y’s, and 83. 

(2) If I pay £32 8s. 4d. for reaping 5 acres of 
land, what wages should I have to pay for 7,260 yds, ? 

(3) Find Simple Interest on £1,501 at 4 per cent. 
for 74 years. 

(4) What must I sell a bushel of oats for in order 
to gain 20 per cent. if I buy a quarter for £36 8s, 4d.? 

Answers.—A. (1) 54 chests. (2) £3 8s, 6d. 
(3) 20 lbs. (4) £1,100. 

B. (1) 11 hrs. (2) 12 days. (3) 475: 
(4) £26 5s. 

C. (1) 44}. (2) Zo 148. 6d. (3) £450 6s. 
(4) £5 9s. 3d. 
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English—For this subject the upper class (Stan- 
dards VI. and VII.) was divided into two groups. 
One group was examined in Grammar and Analysis 
of sentences chosen from the Poetical Reading Book, 
questions being asked also on the definition of terms 
employed. The other group was examined in poetry, 
all the girls having to recite individually, and to 
answer questions on the subject and author of the 
poem, 

Mental Arithmetic.—Such questions as the follow- 
ing were asked :—(1) What fraction of £1 is 7s. 6d,? 
(2) Reduce that to a decimal. (3) Add ‘25 to ¢ of 
Zt. (4) If Lhad £1 and gave away 3, and then } 
of the remainder, what money had I left? (5) Ad 
4, 4, and 3. (6) 100 articles at 6s, 8d. each, 
(7) 2000 at 5s.each. (8) WhatisZof #1. (9) If 
I had half an orange, and gave away half of this 
portion, how much should I have left ? 

Needlework,—A\\ the girls were examined in groups 
as in the other Standards, and all the tests were given. 

Music—Standards V. to VII. were examined as 
Division IV, of the Code. A long voluntary was 
pointed on the Modulator including fe, se, ta, and 
transitions. ‘The following Time Test was set on the 
Blackboard, a few questions being asked before it was 
sung to ‘lah’ ;— 

[2 sddse fd sdost fads sk fdas) sl | 

The following phrases sung to ‘lah’ were given as 
Ear tests. di tls—smfr—ms f 1. 

All the Zaceptions were allowed without demur, 
and everything was conducted in strict accordance 
with the Code, 


—_—— 


Model Anstuers to Certificate Questions, 
Christmas, 1887. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


French, 


Male Candidates may answer questions in /wo Languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only, 


Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
THREE hours for Female Candidates, 


Section I, 


Translate into English the following passage :— 

Le prieur du monastére de la Rabida était plus versé dans les 
sciences relatives 4 la navigation qu’il n’appartenait & un 
homme de sa profession. Son monastére d’ou |’on voyait la 
mer, et voisin du petit port de Palos, un des plus actifs alors de 
l’Andalousie, avait mis le moine en société habituelle avec les 
navigateurs et les armateurs de cette petite ville, uniquement 
adonnée 4 la marine, Ses études, pendant qu’il avait habité la 
capitale et la cour, avaient été tournées vers les sciences 
naturelles, et vers les problémes qui s’agitaient alors dans Jes 
esprits, 

The prior of the monastery of La Rabida was more learned 
(versed) in the sciences relating to navigation than is usually 
the case with a man of his profession, His monastery from 
which the sea could be seen and which was near the little port 
of Palos, at that time one of the busiest in Andalusia, had 
brought the monk into constant contact with the navigators and 
shipowners of this little town, solely engaged in maritime 
occupations, His studies, whilst he lived in the capital and at 
the court, had been directed to the natural sciences, and towards 
those problems which were at that time agitating men’s minds. 





Section II. 

Translate into French the following passages :— 

1. A whole people followed him with blessings to the gate of 
that humble convent, where, alone, on foot, with his little child, 
he had, some years before, sought hospitality, 

2. Before the age at which one generally learns by sad 
experience to know men, he unders' them. 

3. Man is like the ocean, He has a natural aptitude for 
movement. 

4. I will put my ornaments and my diamonds in pledge, in 
order to assist in paying the expenses of the armament. 


1. Un peuple entier le suivait en le bénissant A la porte de 
cet suki alewaih. ott il avait demandé, seul, A pied, avec son 
enfant, quelques années auparavant, l’hospitalité (des mendiants). 

2. Avant l’age ol l'on apprend généralement par une triste 
expérience 4 connaitre les hommes, i] les comprenait, 

L’homme est pareil (semblable, ressemble) a |'océan, 

I] a une aptitude naturelle pour le mouvement, 

4. Je mettrai mes bijoux et mes diamants en gage pour 
subvenir aux frais de |’armement. 


Section III. 


1. (a) Put the indefinite article a or une, according to the 
gender, before the following nouns :—/¥/ou, chou, langue, hal, 
aieul, cheval, attirail, pied, fin. 

(6) Put the same nouns info the plural, prefixing them either 
with the definite or indefinite article, 

2. Give the feminine form of the following substantives and 
adjectives :—Homme, pore, berger, roi, empereur, ambassadeur, 
faux, curienx, premier, doux, léger, franc, contemplatif, frais, 

3. Give a table of the possessive adjectives and of the relative 
pronouns, 

4. Conjugate the present indicative, future and present subjunes 
tive of the following verbs :—péndtrer, pouvoir, devenir, suivre, 

5. Parse fully :— 

Colomb dans sa pensée aspirait 4 compléter le globe, qu? lui 
paraissait manquer d’une de ses moitiés, 


1, (a) Un filou, un chou, une dangue, un bal, un ajeul, un 
cheval, un attirail, un pied, un feu, 

(4) Les filous, les choux, les langues, les bals, les aYeuls (= 
grandfathers) ; aieux (= ancestors), les chevaux, les attirails, 
les pieds, les feux. 

2. Femme, mére, bergére, reine, impératrice, ambassadrice, 
pam. curieuse, premiére, douce, légére, franche, contemplative, 
raiche, 


3. Table of Possessive adjective pronouns (conjunctive), 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Mase. Fem, Mase. and Fem, 
mon ma mes my 
ton ta tes th 
son sa ses his, her, its, one’s 
notre nos our 
votre vos your 
leur leurs their 


DIsJUNCTIVE. 


Mase, 
les miens 
les tiens 
les siens 
les nétres 
les votres 
les leurs 


Fem. 


les miennes 
les tiennes 
les siennes 
les nétres 
les votres 
les leurs 


mine 

thine 

his, hers, its 
ours 

yours 
theirs 


la mienne 
la tienne 
la sienne 
la nétre 
la votre 
la leur 


PRESENT 
INDICATIVE. 
pénétr-e 
pénetr-es 
pénetr-e 
pén¢tr-ons 


PRESENT 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
pénetr-e 
pénétr-es 
pénetr-e 
pénétr-ions 


FuTuRE, 
pénéetr-er-ai 
pénetr-er-as 
[am ratte 

nétr-er-ons 
pénétr-ez pénetr-iez ceoeone 
pénétr-ent pénétr-ent pénétr-er-ont 


pent ati acute accent - the final ¢ of the rane! must be 
changed into the grave (¢) before the uspronounced endings ¢, es, 
—— before the endings of the future and conditional (eral 
and erais). 
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PRESENT 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
puiss-e 
puiss-es 
puiss-e 
puiss-ions 
puiss-iez 
puiss-ent 


PRESENT 
INDICATIVE. 
je peux or puis 
tu peux 
il peut 
nous pouvons 
vous pouvez 
ils peuvent 
* pour-r-ai by assimilation for pouv-r-ai 
viated pouv-oir-ai. 


FuTURE. 
*pour-r-ai 
pour-r-as 
pour-r-a 
pour-r-ons 
pour-r-ez 
pour-r-ont 
which is an abbre- 


PRESENT 
SuBJUNCTIVE. 

de-vienn-e 
de-vienn-es 
de-vienn-e 
de-ven-ions 
de-ven-iez 
de-vienn-ent 


PRESENT 

INDICATIVE. 
je de-vien-s 
tu de-vien-s 
il de-vien-t 
nous de-ven-—ons 
vous de-ven-—ez 
ils de-vicnn-ent 


Notrr.—The stem ven is strengthened by the insertion of an 
i before the unpronounced endings e, es, ent, s, s, t. The # is 
doubled on the same principle as the / and ¢ are doubled in such 
verbs as appel-er and jet-er before the endings e, es, ent, future 
and conditional. The d is inserted between » and +r in the 
future just as we have inserted d between # and r in thun-d-er, 
Yorkshire thun-ner, German Don-ner. Viendr-ai = vienr-ai 
= venir-ai. ‘The fut. is formed from infinitive. 


FuTURE, 
de-vien-d-r-ai 
de-vien-d-r-as 
de-vien-d-r-a 
de-vien-d-r-ons 
de-vien-d-r-ez 
de-vien-d-r-ont 


PRESENT 
SUBJUNCTIVE, 

suiv-e 
suiv-es 
suiv-e 
suiv-ions 
suiv-iez 
suiv-ent 


PRESENT 
INDICATIVE. 

je sui-s 
tu Sul-s 
il sui-t 
nous  suiv-ons 
yous suiv-ez 
ils suiv-ent 


Future. 
suivr-ai 
suivr-as 
suivr-a 
suivr-ons 
suivr-ez 
suivr-ont 


. Colomb—proper noun, masc., sing., nom. to ‘ aspirait,’ 

dans—prep. gov. ‘ pensée,’ 

sa—poss, adj, pron., fem., sing., agr. with ‘ pensée.’ 

pfensée—noun, fem., sing., gov. by * dans.’ 

aspirait—reg. verb, Ist conj., indic., imperf., 3rd, sing., 
agr. with ‘Colomb.’ 

a—prep. required by ‘ aspirait’ before the infinitive 
* compléter.’ 

compléter—reg. verb, trans., Ist conj., 
‘ aspirait.’ 

le—def. art., masc., sing., agr. with ‘ globe.’ 

globe—noun, masc., sing., acc., gov. by ‘ compleéter.’ 

qui—rel, pron., masc., sing., agr. with ‘globe’ and nom. 
to ‘ paraissait.’ 

/ui—con}. pets, pron., masc., sing., dative case, gov. by 
* paraissait.’ 

paraissait—irreg. verb, intrans., indic., imperf., 3rd, sing., 
agr. with ‘ qui,’ 

manquer—reg. verb, infin., Ist conj., gov. by ‘ paraissait ’ 
without prep. 

d'une—genit. case of indef. art., fem., sing. (= une moitié). 

de—prep. gov. ‘ moitiés,’ 

ses—poss. adj. pron., plur., fem., agr. with ‘ moitiés,’ 

moitiés—noun, plur., fem., gov. by ‘de.’ 


infin., gov, by 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


French. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in /wo languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
THREE hours for Female Candidates. 


Section I, 

Translate into English the following passages :— 

(a) La nature, dit Colomb, y est si prodigue, que Ja propriété 
n'y a pas créé le sentiment de l’avarice, ou de la cupidité. Ces 
hommes paraissent vivre dans un Age d’or, heureux et tranquilles 
au milieu de jardins ouverts et sans bornes, qui ne sont ni 
entourés de fossés ni divisés par des palissades, ni défendus par 
des murs. Ils agissent loyalement l'un envers l'autre, sans lois, 
sans livres, sans juges. Ils regardent comme un méchant 
homme celui qui prend plaisir 4 faire mal A un autre. 





(4) C’est pourtant un cruel et rude sacrifice ? 
Je n’aurais cru jamais—6 faibles coeurs humains ! 
+ phe piit tenir autant au travail de ses mains, 
ue l’ame de feu d’un artiste efit en elle 
Ce foyer de tendresse émue et paternelle. 
Je t’aimais bien, 6 cher ouvrage que je fis ! 
Adieu donc pour toujours, mon chef-d’ceuvre, mon fils ! 
Je puis me pardonner ma faiblesse derniére ; 
Car dans ce ccffre étroit et noir comme une biére 
Je crois, en te posant, tant j’ai le coeur en deuil, 
Que c’est mon enfant mort, que je couche au cercueil. 


(a) Nature, said Columbus, is there so prodigal (luxuriant) 
that property has not created the feeling of avarice or greed, 
These men seem to live in a golden age, happy and peaceful 
amid gardens uninclosed (open), and without boundaries, 
They are neither surrounded by ditches nor separated (divided) 
by palisades, nor protected by walls. They act loyally towards 
one another, without laws, books, or judges. ey consider 
him as a wicked man who takes a delight (who delights) in 
doing harm to his neighbour. 


(4) It is nevertheless a harsh and cruel sacrifice ! 

I could never have believed—poor weak human hearts ! 

That one could cling so much to the work of one’s hands, 

And that the artist’s fiery soul could contain (hold) in itself 

That flame (lit. hearth) of tenderness (so) profound and 
paternal. 

I loved thee well, dear work of my hands (lit. which I 
made) ! 

Adiet then for ever, my masterpiece, my offspring ! 

I can forgive my last weakness ; 

For in the coffer, narrow and dark as a bier, 

I fancy, while putting thee therein, so troubled is my 
heart (lit. so much is my heart in mourning). 

That it is my own dead child whom I am consigning to 
the tomb, 


Section II. 


Translate into French the following passages :-— 


1. The scene of confusion amid which Heriot found the King 
seated was no bad picture of the state and quality of James’s 
own mind. There was much that was rich and costly in 
pictures and valuable ornaments; but they were arranged in a 
slovenly manner, covered with dust, and lost half their value, 
or at least their effect, from the manner in which they were 
presented to the eye. ‘The table was loaded with huge folios, 

2. What a contrast there was between the condition of these 
happy peoples at the moment when the Europeans discovered 
them, and the state into which the unfortunate Indians fell a 
few years after the visit of these pretended emissaries of 
civilization. 

3. When I began this work or mine, I constructed well, with 
all needful care, the case of old fir wood, and the handle of 
maple wood. 

4. How much courage is needed ! 

5. You have not taken on yourself the vows of a knight, 


6. One of the ships had sprung a leak. 


1. La scéne de confusion ol: Heriot trouva le roi assis n’était 
pas une mauvaise peinture de |’état et des qualités de l’esprit 
personnel de Jacques. II y avait parmi ces objets un grand 
nombre de tableaux et de bijoux riches et couteux; mais ils 
étaient arrangés negligemment et couverts de poussiére. IIs 
perdaient ainsi la moiti¢ de leur valeur ou au moins leur effet 
par la maniére qu’ils étaient présentés 4 la vue. La table ¢tait 
chargée d’énormes in-folio, 

2. Quel contraste il y avait entre la condition de ces heureux 
habitans au moment oii les Européens en faisaient la découverte, 
et l’état dans lequel ces malheureux Indiens tombaient quelques 
années aprés la visite de ces prétendus émissaires de la civilisa- 
tion. 

3- Lorsque je commengais ce travail, j’y mettais tous mes 
soins, Je faieals (établissais) la caisse en vieux sapin avec un 
manche d’érable. 

4- Que de courage il faut avoir ! 

5. Vous n’avez pas (encore) prononcé (fait) les voeux d'un 
chevalier. 

6. Un des vaisseaux avait fait eau. 
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Section III. 
1. Parse fully (a) or (4) :-— 


(2) Ah! je les ai voulu retenir, mais en vain, 
Et j’al, pour une fois, mis de l’eau dans mon yin. 


(6) Ce fantéme de l’Asie, qui V’avait conduit au bord de 
Amérique, s’interposait maintenant entre l’Amérique et lui... 


2. Explain the following constructions, and translate them 
into English :— 

Servir 4 rien. 

Servir de rien. 

eg the que je demeure, P 

J'ai beau Tr, personne ne ré . 

Cela ne laisse pas de minquiétes. 


3. In what cases do you suppress ¢he article before French 
nouns? Frame a short French sentence about every rule you 
quote. 


4. What are the three chief rules of the agreement of the 
Past Participle. 


5. Give the primitive tenses and future tenses of the following 
verbs :—manger, apprendre, renoncer, juger, subvenir, abattre, 
pourvoir, ; 


1. (a) 
Ah !—interjection. 
je—conj. pers. pron., Ist pers., sing., nom. to ‘ ai.” 
/es—conj. pers. pron., 3rd pers., plur., acc., gov. by ‘ retenir.’ 
ai—auxil. verb (avoir), indic., pres., Ist pers., sing., agr. 
with nom, ‘je.’ 
voulu—past part. of irreg. verb ‘ vouloir.’ 
ai voulu—is the past indefinite of vouloir. 
retenir—infin. mood of irreg. verb, and gov. by voulu 
_ Without any preposition. 
mais—conjunction. 


en vain—adverbial phrase mod. ‘ai voulu’ understood. 
- et—conjunction, 

Jj ai—see above. 

pour—prep. gov. ‘ fois.’ 
une—indef. art., fem., sing. 
JSois—noun, fem., sing., gov. by ‘ pour.’ 


mis—past part. of irreg. verb ‘ mettre.’ 

ai mis—is the past indefinite of ‘ mettre.’ 

de la—partitive art., fem., sing., agr. with ‘ eau.’ 
eau—noun, fem., sing., acc., gov. by ‘ai mis.’ 
dans—prep. gov. ‘vin,’ 

mon—con)}. poss, adj. pron., masc., sing., agr. with ‘vin.’ 
vin—noun, masc., sing., gov. by ‘dans.’ 


(4) 

Ce—dem. adj. pron., masc., sing., agr. with ‘ fantéme.’ 

fautime—noun, masc., sing., nom. to ‘ interposait.’ 

de la—genit., sing., fem. of def. art. 

Asie—noun, fem., sing., genit, case, gov. by ‘ fantéme.’ 

gui—relat. pron., masc., sing., nom. to ‘avait conduit.’ 

fe—conj. pers. pron., masc., sing., acc. gov. by ‘avait 
conduit.’ 

avait—auxil. verb (avoir), indic., imperf., 3rd pers., agr. 
with ‘ fantéme.’ 

conduit—past part. of irreg. verb ‘conduire.’ 

avait conduit—is the pluperfect tense of ‘ conduire.’ 

au = a le—dat. case, sing., masc., of def. art. (contracted). 

dord—nown, masc., sing., dat. case. 

de la—genit. case, fem., sing. of def. art. 

Amérigue—proper noun, fem., sing., gen. case, gov. by 
‘ ’ 


y’ = se—reflex. pron., 3rd, sing., masc. (= fantéme), acc., 
gov. by ‘ interposait.’ 

tnterposait—reflex. verb, reg. (interposer), indic., imperf., 
agr. with nom, ‘ fantéme.’ 

maintenant—advy. time mod. ‘ s’interposait.’ 

entre—prep. gov. ‘l’Amérique.’ 

v’ Amérique—see above. 

el—conj. 

(entre) lui—disj. pers. pron., masc., sing., gov. by ‘ entre’ 
underst 

VOL, VIII. 





endings beginning with a or o. 


. 2. Cela ne sert 2 rien de mentir, it avails not (it is useless) to 
ie. 

Cela ne m’a servi de rien, that has availed me nothing. 

{e me ser's @’un crayon, I make use of a pencil.] 

lleur a servi de pére, He has been a father to them.] 

‘It is here that I live’ is a more emphatic form of the simple 
sentence, je demeure ici = 1 live here. 

‘lt is in vain for me to speak, no one replies.’ Avoir beau 
= to bein vain. Cf. our ‘zt is all very fine for you to say that.’ 
Jai beau parler, is literally, ‘I have fine to a Jai (tu as, 
il a, nous avons, vous avez, ils ont) beau It is in vain 
for me (thee, him, us, you, them) to oak. J'avais beau = it 
was in vain for me... J'aurai beau = it wi// de in vain for mé... 

Ne laisser pas de = nevertheless, for all that. Cela ne 
laisse pas de m’inquiéter = Nevertheless (for all that) I am 
troubled by that [lit. that does not leave troubling me’, 


3. (a) The article (partitive) is suppressed when the adjective 
stands before the noun, as: j’ai de éc/les maisons, () After 
adverbs of quantity, a collective noun, and in general after the 
following words: beaucoup de courage; une multitude de 
peuples ; une sorte de fruit; un genre @’ouvrage ; un moneceau 
@’argent ; une pile de livres; un nombre @’hommes, Notrr,— 
After the adv. of quantity dien, the article is employed. (c) 
After verbs used negatively, as: je n’ai pas d@’argent. (d) 
Before the material of which a preceding noun is made, as: 
cheminée de marbre (a marble chimney-piece) ; maison e# bois 
(a wooden house). (¢) Une table a tiroir (a table with drawers); 
un moulin A vent (a windmill), (/) After sans, avec, ni, en, 
etc., as: sans mérite (without merit) ; avec sagesse (wisely) ; il 
n’a #i parents #i amis (he has neither relatives nor friends) ; 
plein de charmes ; doué de vertu (endowed with virtue) ; en roi 
(like a king); en homme sensé (like a sensible man). (g) After 
certain locutions with avoir faire, etc., avoir soif, avoir faim, 
faire voile (to set sail.) (4) Before nouns used adjectively, as : 
Je suis Frangais; i! est médecin ; vous étes négociant (But c’est 
un médecin ; c’est un négociant, etc.) (¢) In enumerations, as: 
hommes, femmes, enfants, tout périt. (7) In proverbs, as: 

auvreté n’est pas vice. (4) Titles of books, as: Essai sur le 
Gott (an Essay on Taste). (/) Before cardinal numbers, as : 
livre dix (book ¢he tenth); Edouard deux (Edward ¢he Second). 
(m) Before nouns in ppeain as: Marseille, wil/e de France. 
(#) After gve/, as: quel homme ! quel malheur ! (what @ man! 
what a misfortune!) (0) Before fin and moins, as: plus on a, 
etc. (the more one has...) (/) After en and de before countries, 
as: il est ew Angleterre; elle vient de France; J’arrive @’Italie. 


4. Rule /—The past participle used without an auxiliary 
verb agrees like an adjective, in gender and number, with the 
noun to which it belongs, as: un homme tué, a man killed ; des 
hommes tués ; une femme tuée ; des femmes tuées, 


Rule I7.—-The past part. conjugated with re agrees with the 
subject of étre, as: Le billet es¢ écrit; les billets soné écrits; la 
lettre est écrit-e ; les lettres sont écrit-es. 


Ruie I17.—The past part. conjugated with avoir is invariable, 
as: il a écrit la lettre; ils ont écrit les lettres; elle a@ écrit une 
lettre ; elles ont écrit des lettres, 


5. 

INFINITIVE. 
mang-er 
apprend-re 
renonc-er 
jug-er 
sub-ven-ir 
a-batt-re 
pour-voir 


Pres. PART. 


mang-e-ant 
ap-pren-ant 
renong-ant 
jug-e-ant 
sub-ven-ant 
a-batt-ant 
pour-voy-ant 


Past Part 
mang-é (e) 
ap-pris (e) 
renonc-¢ (e) 
jug-é (e) 
sub-ven-u (¢) 
a-batt-u (¢) 
pour-vu (e) 
FuTuRE. 
mang-er-ai 
ap-prendr-ai 
renonc-er-ai 
jug-er-ai 
sub-viendr-ai 
a-batt-is a-battr-ai 
pour-vus  * pour-voir-ai 
Norz.—When the stem of a verb ends in g the vowel ¢ must 
be inserted before all endings beginning with aor 0, When the 
stem ends in ¢ a cedilla must be placed under the ¢ before all 


Past DEFINITE. 
mang-c-ai 
ap-pris — 
renong-ai 
jug-e-ai 
sub-vin-s 
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Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Geography. 
[Turee hours allowed for this Paper. ] 


No Candidate is pes to answer more than EIGHT ques- 
tions, and the first question should not be omitted by any. 


1. Draw a map (occupying the enclosed space) of New 
Zealand, Australia, or the Dominion of Canada. 


2. Name the largest in size of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in America, 
and the principal exports of each of the four. 


(1) In Europe the largest Dependency is Cyprus. Its exports 
are cotton, madder, wheat, locust beans, sago, linseed, and 
wine. 


(2) In Asia /ndia is by far the largest. The exports are 
wheat, raw cotton, jute, tea, rice, linseed, indigo, leather, 
hides, sugar, wool and coffee. 


(3) Cape Colony, in Africa, exports wool, copper ore, ostrich 
feathers, hides, ivory, diamonds, mohair, and wines, 


(4) The Dominion of Canada exports timber, potash, horses, 
sheep, cattle, butter, cheese, eggs, corn, copper ore, and dried 
fish. 


3. What are the principal railways in India? Describe a 
journey by one of them. 


The following are the chief railways in India. 


(1) Bombay, Baroda and Central India, from Bombay through 
Surat to Ahmedabad, 


(2) Last Indian, from Calcutta to Delhi. 

(3) Great Indian Peninsula, Bombay to Jubbulpore. 
(4) Great Southern of India. 

(5) Zhe Madras Railway. 

(6) Scinde, Punjaub and Delhi. 


The East Indian Railway leaves Calcutta and the Ganges 
on the left, and touches first the town of Burdwan, It then 
crosses the plains of Plassy without entering cither Plassy 
ot Moorshedabad. Its course further north inclines towards the 
river on account of the approach eastward of the Rajmahal 
Hills. It now for many miles follows the windings of the 
river, keeping fairly close to the right bank until the town of 
Patna is reached. Soon after leaving Patna it crosses the Sone 
by a large bridge. The many windings of the river in this 
~ of the journey are not closely followed. Benares is 

ere seen on the me side of the Ganges. ‘The bridge across 
the Jumna is considered one of the finest engineering operations 
in the Dependency. Allahabad is reached immediately upon 
crossing the bridge, and here the most important branch railway 
to ae connects the East Indian Railway with the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, and by it with Bombay. The 
further course of the railway is between the two rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, through Cawnpore to Delhi. 


4. Give some account of our first settlement in India, and of 
the successive additions to our possessions there. 


In 1599 a few private individuals in London associated for 
commercial purposes under the name of Zhe Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. 
‘This company established trading depots at Surat, Ahmedabad 
and Cambay in 1611. From this small beginning arose the 
British Empire in India, 

The following were the periods of chief acquisition of the 
different portions of India :— 

1760—70, Bengal, Masulipatam, Burdwan and North 
Circars, Lord Clive, Governor General. 

1771—35. During the rule of Warren /fastings, the district 
of Benares was annexed, Penang and Salsette were purchased. 

1786—90. Under ord Cormwvadiis the cession of Malabar 
Was completed. 

' 





1797—1805. The Marguis of Wellington made more im- 
portant annexations than any of his predecessors. The chief 
districts added to British rule at this time were Canara, Coim- 
batore, Tanjore, Nizam’s Dominions, The Carnatic, Lower 
Dooab, Allahabad, The Upper Dooab, with Delhi and 
Gujerat. 

- oneal Marquis Hastings added Kumaon, Ahmedabad 
Candeish, Poonah, S. Mahratta and Bejapore. 

1822—28. Lord Amherst annexed large possessions in 
Further India, together with Patna. 

184 ris — Dathousie, after the conclusion of the 
second Sikh war, obtained possession of the Punjaub, followed 
by the cession of Pegu and Nagpoor. 

1855—61. Viscount Canning obtained possession of the 
important province of Oude. 

1857 was the period of the Indian Mutiny, after which the 
Government of India became vested in the Queen (1858), who 
became Lmpress of India, 1876. 

In more recent years the boundary on the N.W. has been 
extended towards Afghanistan, The last annexation was that 
of Burmah, 1885> 


5. Give notes of a lesson for the highest class on the causes 
and uses of Colonisation, 


(7) CAUSES OF COLONISATION. 


(1) Love of adventure, discovery, enterprise.—Relate events in 
the life of such men as Raleigh and Drake, whose chivalry and 
daring made the reign of Elizabeth so remarkable for discovery 
and enterprise. Then lead the class to see that their dis- 
coveries awoke the desire to conquer and occupy. 


(2) The desire to obtain wealth and position.—Contrast with 
first cause. Love of adventure only led to temporary occupa- 
tion, When men united for commerce and gain, their settle- 
ments became permanent. For example, cite the case of India, 
where a trading company founded the present British Empire, 
and show how the daring of the explorers of Elizabeth's reign 
became of value only when such trading companies as that of 
Virginia followed, 


(3) Discontent at home.—The Virginian colony, in America, 
arose out of social distress, the establishment of the New England 
on account of religious strife at home. In our day, the vast 
emigration from Ireland arises from socia/ and Political causes, 


(4) Uses or COLONISATION. 


(1) Colonies afford a home for the surplus population of the 
mother country. Good examples of this at the present time 
are afforded by the emigration of our countrymen into our 
Australasian and American possessions. 


(2) The Colonies furnish a market for British manufactured 
goods: whilst our exports to foreign countries have recently 
been unsteady and at times lessened, those to our Colonies have 
been maintained, and in some cases increased. . 


(3) The Colonies produce a vast supply of raw material for 
our home manufactures. In this way the interchange of raw 
material for home manufactured goods produces a healthy and 
valuable trade for both communities. 

(4) Such possessions as Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Singapore, 
&c., are very valuable from a naval, military and commercial 
point of view, 


6. What are the eriecinal industries of the people in— 
(1) Jamaica ; (2) Cape Colony ; and (3) ‘Tasmania? 

(1) In Jamaica the occupation of the people is chiefly that of 
cultivating the sugar plantations and extracting the juice from 
the cane, The cultivation of coffee and spices engages a large 
number of people whilst many others are occupied in the 
logwood and other valuable timber trade for which the island is 
famous, 

(2) In Cape Colony the chief industry of the settlers is that of 

roducing wool, and the rearing of sheep, horses and cattle. 

he soil is tilled for wheat, grapes (for wine) and slightly 
tobacco, sugar cane and arrowroot. ‘The rearing of ostriches is 
now a recognised industry. Amongst the mining industries 
those of copper mines, and gold and diamond digging are the 
most valuable. 

(3) Tasmania. The chief industries of Tasmania are sheep 
and cattle rearing, the cultivation of the soil for wheat and 


fruit, the mining of coal, iron and copper, and the felling of 
timber. 
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7. Give a list of all our Colonies and Dependencies in the 
Western Hemisphere, in the order of their population and 
importance. 


Dominion of Canada.— ‘ 
Inhabitants. 


New Brunswick 
British Guiana ................ 


150,000 
108,000 
80,000 
66,000 
56,000 
50,000 
44,000 
27,000 
14,000 
1,400 


N.W. Territory 

British Columbia 
Bahamas 
Honduras ...cccccccesseee bbs tcckaees 
Bermudas 


8. Give some account of the climate of Australia, and of the 
principal animals to be found there. Remark on any differences 
you have observed in the description of the native animals of 
Australia and the animals of the Asiatic Continent. 


A. Climate.—Australia ranges over 30° of latitude and in the 
northern regions approaches to within 12° degrees of the 
Equator. The settled districts are for the most part near the 
coast and hence the extremes of climate found on continental 
areas are not experienced. ° 

Leaving out of account the extreme north of Australia it is 
true of the southern and south eastern cclonies that the climate 
is much warmer than that of England.and that there is more 
rain; the great drawbacks to the climate are (1) the feriodical 
droughts, (2) the hot winds from the interior. 


B. Animal Productions —(1) All the European animals of 
value to man have been introduced and thrive. 

(2) Animals peculiar to Australia are the Kangaroo, Wombat, 
Ornithorynchus, Emu, Iguana and Opossum. 

The species of animal found native in Australia are almost 
entirely distinct from those found on the Asiatic mainland. 
The pouched animals especially may be quoted as entirely 
wanting in Asia whilst they are amongst the most abundant in 
Australia, 


9. Describe with the aid of a map the great lakes of British 
North America. 


* Superior 32,000 sq. mls, 
Length 355 Breadth 160 


t Huron 27,090 
Michigan 25,000 |~ 85 X192 
320 X Bo | Erie 12,000_ 
240 X 80 


| Ontario 7,300 sq. mls. 
189 X 65 = 

Lake Superior is about the size of Ireland, it is over 600 ft. 
above the sea level. Its shores are bleak. . Copper and silver 
are the most valuable productions near. 

Lake Michigan is entirely in the United States. 

Lake Huron receives the water of Lake Michigan. Its 
northern extension is termed the Georgian Bay. [ishing is 
— in its water and good copper mines abound round its 
snores, 

Lake Erie is about -twice the size of Yorkshire. Its waters 
are subject to considerable disturbance by storm. ‘The trade 
along this lake is considerable and chiefly between ports Stanley, 
Dover and Colborne. 

The Niagara Falls are between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, 
For purposes of navigation the Welland Canal has been cut 
from Port Colborne on Lake Erie to Port Dalhousie on Lake 
Ontario, 

Lake Ontario is smaller than any of the preceding lakes, On 
account however of the denser population surrounding it and the 
industries developed on its shores it is by far the most important 
of the great lakes. ‘The chief towns on Lake Ontario are 
Kingston, Cobourg, Toronto and Hamilton. 





* Arrangement taken from Faunthorpe’s ‘Colonies,’ 





| India. 


10, Give some particulars respecting India, as respects— 
(1) the races which inhabit it; (2) its government ; and (3) its 
religion. 


(1) RACES WHICH INHABIT INDIA, 


(a) The Hindo»s, divided into the following four castes : 
Priests (Brahmins), Warriors, Merchants, and Servile tribes, 


(6) Mohammedans, consisting mainly of two sects, viz., (1) the 
Arabs, Turks, Afghans and Rohillas, and (2) the Persians, 


(c) Parsees, who came originally from Persia, and are for the 
most part wealthy merchants, 


(2) GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


The Queen is Empress of India, and governs by the fol: 
following agents :— 

(a) Jn India, a Viceroy, assisted by a Council, by two 
Governors (Madras and Bombay), and by Lieutenant Governors 
and Chief Commissioners in other districts. 


(+) Zn England, by a Secretary of State assisted by a Council. 
(3) RELIGION. 


(a) Mohammedanism chiefly prevails in the Punjaub, Central 
Provinces and Bengal. 


(6) The Buddhists are very numerous throughout India. 


(¢) The Parsees are fire-worshippers. They are not so nume* 
rous as either of the other sects named, 


11. Say what you know of any five of these places—Luck+ 
now, Port Elizabeth, Ottawa, Poonah, Brisbane, the Punjaub, 
St. Helena, Heligoland, Winnipeg, the Fiji Islands, Barbadoes, 
Penjdeh, 


1. Lucknow, on the Goomtee, is the capital of Oude, and 
notorious for the atrocities of the Sepoys during the Indian 
Mutiny, and the gallant relief by Sir Henry Havelock, 


2. Port Elisabeth is on the coast of Cape Colony, near Algoa 
Bay. It is the chief port for the eastern districts of the colony, 
and is especially remarkable for the amount of wool it exports. 


3. Ottawa, capital of the Dominion, is situated on the River 
Ottawa, not far from the Rideau Falls. It is the centre of an 
immense lumber trade. 


4. Poonah, on the hill country, south-east of Bombay, and 
connected with it by the Indian Pgpinsuja Railway. 


5. Brisbane, capital of Queensland, and situate on Moreton 
Bay. It has great trade in wool. 


12. Explain what is meant by the Dominion of Canada, and 
give some account of its origin and constitution. , 


Formerly, British North America consisted of a number of 
Provinces, each with a separate Government. ‘The chief of 
these were Upper and Lower Canada. 

The Dominion is a Confederation of the several Provinces 
forming British North America, with the exception of New- 
foundland, which, as yet, is not united to the Dominion. 

Each Province retains a Legislature of its own, and these, 
as well as the Central Government at Ottawa, are modelled on 
that of England. Each Province has a Governor, an Executive 
Council, a Senate, and a Legislative Assembly, ‘The Governor 
General and Central Government are at Ottawa. The Legis- 
lative assemblies are elected for five years; the number of 
members is based upon the population. Matters of justice, 
trade, customs, militia, defence, and postage are tm the 
control of the Central Government at Ottawa ; other matters 
are under local control. 


13. Who are the Bushmen, the Red Indians, the Cingalese, 
the French Canadians, and the Sikhs respectively ? 


1. The Bushmen (Bosjesman) are the degraded natives who 
inhabit the district north of Cape Town, 

2. The Red Jndians are the natives of North America, 

3. The Cingalese are native inhabitants of Ceylon, and are 
descended from Colonists from the Valley of the Geones. 

4. The French Canadians are the descendants of the original 
French settlers, ‘They are most numerous in Quebec and Nova 
Scotia. 

5. The Sikhs are a very important tribe of East Indians. 
They lived, when an independent community, in the north of - 
Lahore was their seat of Government, 
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Male Candidates. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 


English History. 
( Two hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than EIGHT 
questions, and are advised to answer the last. F 


(t) Give some account of three of the following persons :— 
Hereward the Wake, Wycliffe, Warwick the King-maker, Straf- 
ford, The Young Pretender, Warren Hastings. 


1. Hereward was an outlaw who gathered round him a 
d te band of patriots in order to the complete 
subjugation of England by William the Conqueror. Nowhere 
did liam find a more obstinate resistance to his authority 
than that led by Hereward in the marshes and fens of 

ire. In 1071 William succeeded in dislodging his 
brave foes and thus became complete master of the English. 

(2) Strafford was a powerful minister in the reign of Charles I. 
He evloch. a system of government which he deemed to be 
‘thorough,’ and for some years he applied the system to his rule 
in Ireland. His chief opponents in England were J. Hampden 
and his rival Archbishop Laud. The hatred the people 
against him was intense ; he sought to make the king absolute, 
and the king in return, when his minister was impeached by Pym 
for high treason, handed him over to justice. He was executed 
at the Tower in 1641. 

(3) The Young Pretender was the ae of James the 

In the year 1745 aided by the French he effected a 
landing in Scotland and was soon at the head of 5,000 High- 
landers, With these he defeated a small English force at 
Preston Pans, He then marched southward into England as 
far as Derby, but failing to rouse the English in his favour he 
retired towards Glasgow and defeated the English at Falkirk, to 
be himself hopelessly vanquished a few weeks later at Culloden 
Moor, 1746. Charles Edward after many strange adventures 
succeeded in escaping to France. 


(2) When, between whom, and with what immediate results 
were the following battles fought :—7he Standard, Bosworth, 
Worcester, Sedgemoor, Plassey, Vittoria? 


(1) Battle of the Standard (1138) was fought between the 
Scotch under King David, and the northern barons under 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York. The immediate result was the 
entire defeat of the Scotch and their withdrawal from the 
country. In the following year peace was concluded, and Henry, 
the son of the Scotch king, became Earl of Northumberland. 

(2) Battle of Bosworth was fought 1485 between Richard III. 
and his rival claimant to the throne, Henry, Earl of Richmond. 
Richard was defeated and slain, and Henry was made king. 

(3) The battle of Worcester (1651) followed an attempt on the 

rt of Prince Charles to invade England. Cromwell, who was 
in Scotland, followed the Prince, and the armies met at Wor- 
cester, Cromwell was victorious, and Charles escaped to 
France. 

(4) ys me was fought 1685 between the forces of Mon- 
mouth those of King James II. ‘The royal forces were vic- 
torious, and Monmouth fled, soon to be captured and executed. 

(5) Plassey (1757). This battle was fought by the English 
under Clive, and ended in the complete overthrow of the Indian 
army under Sarajah Dowlah, 

(6) Vittoria, In 1813 Wellington, who for a time had been 
compelled to withdraw into Portugal, again marched into Spain, 
and completely routed the French at Vittoria, and compelled 
them to retire beyond the Pyrenees. 


Describe briefly the steps taken by Edward IL. to con- 
solldate his kingdom. Explain the terms the Pale, the Marches 
of Wales, the Cinque Ports, 


Edward first determined te the subjugation of Wales. 
usin 


Under pretext of Llewellyn g to swear fealty the king 
marched to Chester, and there received the hom of the 
Welsh Prince. The following year David of Wales raised an 
insurrection against the English king, which was, however, 
immediately suppressed, the Welsh Prince slain, and his brother 
David executed, Wales was then formally annexed “to the 
English throne. 





Affairs being in a disturbed state in Scotland, Edward, with a 
view to the future union of the two kingdoms, betrothed his son 
Edward to the infant Princess of Scotland. She died, however, 
and Edward espoused the cause of Baliol against Bruce, Being 
dissatisfied with Baliol Edward made war upon the Scotch and 
defeated them at Dunbar, and there received the homage of the 
Scottish nation. Further troubles arose in Scotland, where 
rebellions wer® headed by Wallace and Bruce, and whilst on his 
way to oppose the latter Edward died at Burgh-on-Sands, 
1307. 

The Fale, a district in Ireland, meer | Drogheda, Dublin, 
Wexford, Waterford, and Cork. Every Irishman beyond the 
‘ Pale’ was deemed an enemy and a robber, and his murder was 
not cognisable by law. ‘The Pale, as a district, was first recog- 
nised during the reign of Henry II. It remained a more or 
less distinct area until King Henry VIII. assumed the title of 
* King of Ireland.’ 


The Afarches of Wales were the borders of Wales upon which 
William the Conqueror built castles and placed in them nobles 
who were allowed all the land they could conquer from the 
Welsh, These barons were called ‘ Lord Marchers.’ 


The Cingue Ports are situated along the coast of Sussex and 
Kent, and include the ports of Dover, Sandwich, New Romney, 
Hythe and Hastings. They were established by the Conqueror, 
and, in return for certain privileges, furnished a large number of 
war ships. 


4. State, with dates, what you know of three of the follow- 
ing :—Constitutions of Clarendon, Statute of Labourers, Petition 
of Right, Union of Ircland with England. 


(1) Zhe Constitutions of Clarendon (1164). The chief clauses 
in these were—(a) The prelate was bound to do homage to the 
king for his lands before consecration, and to hold his land as a 
barony from the king ; (4) no bishop might leave the realm 
without the royal permission ; (c) no royal servant, nor tenant 
in chief, should be excommunicated but by the king’s consent ; 
(d) suits between clerk and layman were to be decided in the 
king’s courts. 

In these and other ways mentioned in further clauses the 
power of the clergy was to be limited. 


(2) Zhe Petition o —- was framed in 1628 to guard against 
the recurrence of the following grievances :—(a@) compulsory 
loans to the crown; (4) arrest without lawful cause expressed ;. 
(c) billeting soldiers in private houses ; (@) trial of the military 
by martial law in place of the law of the land ; (¢) punishment, 
outlawry, or deprivation of goods otherwise than by lawful 
judgment of one’s peers. 


(3) Zhe Statute of Labourers (1349) enacted that ‘ Every man 
or woman not having of his own whereof to live, and not serving 
another, shall be bound to serve the employer who shall require 
him to do so at the ordinary wage of the neighbourhood.’ A 
refusal to obey was to be punished by imprisonment. 

Further, the labourer was forbidden to leave his parish in 
search of better work and wages, and if he did he was pro- 
nounced a fugitive and subject to imprisonment. At this time, 
and no doubt the outcome of these repressive measures, a 
certain John Ball became a popular preacher of resistance to 
these unjust laws. To him we owe the doctrine embodied in 
the lines: 

* When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 


ames I, 
the terms 


Explain clearly the claims of William L, 
William III, and George I., to the throne. What di 
* Whig’ and ‘ Tory’ mean when they first arose ? 


(1) William J. claimed the English throne on account of a 

romise made him by Edward the Confessor, and repeated by 

arold, who himself, however, laid first claim to the crown upon 
the death of the English king. A conflict arose between these 
rivals, and William, after the battle of Hastings and defeat of 
Harold, received the allegiance of maty English nobles, and 
after a series of conflicts extending over ten years acquired by 
right of conquest. 


(2) Yames 7. was the nearest heir to the throne vacated by 
the death of Elizabeth. His family were excluded by the will of 
Henry VIIL., and confirmed by Act of Parliament; so many 
national advantages seemed likely to arise from his accession 
that when he entered England for the purpose of asserting his 
claim he was received with loyalty by the people. 
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(3) William I/T, was nephew of James II. and husband of 
Mary, the eldest daughter of James II. Although not the 
rightful heir his claim was promoted by the most powerful of the 
English nobles during the reign of as and upon the Prince 
of Orange landing at Tor Bay, 1638, and marching towards 
London, James retired, William, after signing the ‘ Declaration 
of Rights,’ was then declared king. 

(4) George /.’s claim rested upon the Act of Settlement (1689) 
by which all the descendants of Charles I. were excluded from 
the throne, and the crown was settled upon the Princess Sophia 
of Hanover and her heirs, being Protestants. George I. was her 


son. 

(5) Whig and 7ory. During the reign of Charles II. the 
king frequently ruled without the assembling of a Parliament. 
In 1680 the country party, who were anxious for the assembling 
of Parliament, resolved to present petitions to the king urging 
him to summon it; grand juries and town corporations also 
forwarded similar petitions, ‘The party who thus addressed the 
monarch were termed jefitioners; a counter move in favour of 
the court arose and addresses were forwarded by the court party 
expressing abhorrence of the petitions and full confidence in the 
government. ‘This party received the title of adhorrers. Hence 
the two factions became known by the names of fefitioners and 
abhorrers, terms which were afterwards superseded by Whig and 
Tory. 


6. Under what circumstances did the following places fall into 
English hands :—Calais, Dunkirk, Jamaica, Gibraltar, Minorca ? 


(1) Calais was besieged by Edward III. for a year, and was 
finally starved into surrender, and received the royal clemency 
by the submission of six burgesses, who were pardoned at the 
prayer of Edward’s queen, 1347. 

(2) Dunkirk was captured from the Spanish Netherlands by 
the allied forces of France and England, 1658, and ceded by 
Louis to the English. 

(3) amaica was taken from the Spaniards during the above 
war by a force sent out by Cromwell under the command of 
admirals Penn and Venables. 

(4) Gibraltar was seized by an English Admiral named Sir 
George Rooke during the wars of the reign of Queen Anne. It 
had been previously considered impregnable, but had been 
allowed to fall into a dilapidated condition by the Spaniards. 
It has been held by the English ever since. 

(5) Minorca was ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht, 


7. What was Henry VII.’s claim to the throne? How had 
the Wars of the Roses tender to strengthen monarchy? What 
discoveries at home and abroad led to his reign being regarded 
as the beginning of modern English history ? 


(1) Henry VII. based his title to the English crown on the 
following four grounds :— 

(a) His intended marriage with Elizabeth of York. 

(2) His descent from the house of Lancaster. 

(c) His right of conquest. 

(¢) His present possession. 

(2) The Wars of the Roses tended to strengthen the monarchy 
because as soon as the succession to the crown was settled the 
rival factions by whose blood the contest had been’ main- 
tained found themselves in a terribly weakened condition. 
Freedom in the past had been won by the sword of the 
baronage, and had been watched over by the jealousy of the 
church. With the close, however, of the war, the barons found 
themselves enfeebled and the church weakened. The English 
monarchy up to the battle of Towton was limited by the force 
of feudalism and the progress of freedom, After that battle 
feudalism and freedom relapsed and the monarch became almost 
absolute. , 

(3) The discoveries at home and abroad of greatest importance 
at this time were :— 

(1) The art of printing and the consequent rapid expansion of 
knowledge, especially amongst the middle classes. 

(2) The Copernican theory of the universe. 

(3) The discovery of foreign lands ve gry | the New World), 
and the passage to India round the south of Africa. 

(4) The use of gunpowder, which entirely revolutionised the 
forces of war. ' 


8. Explain the grounds upon which the following persons were 
put to death :—Sir Thomas More, Lady Fane Grey, Somerset, 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


(1) Sir Thomas More was executed because of his opposition 
to the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Succession, 





(2) Lady Fane Grey was the rival of Queen Mary to the 
English throne. She had indeed acceded to the throne but 
was speedily displaced by Mary. An ul revolt, in 
which her father the Duke of Suffolk took an important 
was the immediate cause of her being executed, 1554. 


(3) Somerset and Warwick were rival noblemen during the 
reign of Edward VI., the former became ‘ ector,’ when 
Warwick organized a successful opposition and himself became 
the chief of the Government. Upon Somerset taking steps to 
regain his position he was charged with treason and executed, 
1552. 

(4) Mary Queen of Scots became a prisoner in the hands of 
Queen Elizabeth. Frequent attempts at her release and Catholic 
combinations for her restoration and finally a conspiracy against 
the life of Elizabeth, in which Mary was stated to be an 
accomplice, combined to bring about her execution in 1587. 


9. What were the following :—Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
The Six Acts, Pilgrimage of Grace, Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity? 


(1) Dissolution of the Monasteries, After the fall of Wolsey 
his successor Thomas Cromwell issued a commission for the 
pou visitation of monasteries, ‘ which led to the suppression 

act of parliament (1536) of all whose revenues ten Gap than 

200 per annum, and their estates were vested in the crown.’ 

(2) The Six Articles, sometimes called the ‘ Bloody Statute’ was 

d in 1539, and declared—(a) That the real body of Christ 
is present in the Lord’s Supper, (6) That potlnen: te in one 
kind only is necessary, (c) Priests may not marry. (@) Vows 
of chastity are to be kept. (¢) Private masses are to be retained, 
(/) Auricular confession is acauey, 

(3) Pilerimage %, Grace, This followed the suppression of 
the monasteries, ‘The peasants were deprived of the alms and 
support the convents had afforded in times of want, and in con- 

uence serious risings took place, especially in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, ‘The latter rising was called the Pilgrimage of 

race. 

(4) The Act of Supremacy was a measure introduced b 
Thomas Cromwell for the complete subjugation of the churc 
tothe crown. It ordered that the king be head of the church ; 
that the ‘courts spiritual’ become as thoroughly the king's 
courts as the temporal courts at Westminster ; that Convocation 
could only deliberate by the royal licence. 

(5) Zhe Act of Uniformity, 1662, required every minister to 
declare his assent and consent to all contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, or be deprived of his benefice. 


10. Name two 
eat statesmen of Elizabeth's reign, say what they did, 
tate the causes of the war between England and Spain. 


(1) NAVIGATORS: (a) Francis Drake in 1577 set out on a 
voyage in quest of fortune, and after filling his vessel with 
spoils taken from the Spanish settlements in the Pacific, he 
returned home, having gained for himself the distinction of 
being the first Englishman who had circumnavigated the globe. 
(4) Sir.W. Raleigh in one of his expeditions discovered a por- 
tion of the great American continent. To this he gave the name 
of Virginia. The following year the Colonists returned, Another 
attempt was made by Raleigh to found an American settlement 
in 1587. 

(2) WRITERS : (a) Shakespeare, the first of English dramatists, 
who wrote during this reign the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘Othello.’ (4) Bacon, whose ‘ Essays’ ‘are 
first in time and first in excellence of English writings on moral 
prudence.’ 


(3) STATESMEN: (a) Burleigh, who became Elizabeth's 
chief adviser upon her accession in 1§88 until his death in 1998. 
Sir Robert Cecil, son of Burleigh, who succeeded his father, 
His authority was disturbed by court factions, which increased 
as the queen lost governing power. : 

(4) Elizabeth became the head of the new religion, which for 
some time had been spreading in Germany, the Netherlands, 
and especially in England, ilip was the champion of the old 
faith. His possessions were immense, For many years a direct 
Philip. “Drake apolied the Spanish pomscacons on the American 

ilip. Drake spoiled the on t 
ct and seeieed omumnunttide from his monarch, 
was sent with a small army to oppose the army of Philip in the 
Low Countries ; finally, the execution of Mary of Scots 
led i be wey mescech y peak to bors te on thes . He deter- 
mined to hurry forward the prepara’ invasion 
by means of the Spanish Armada, 1588, 
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11. Who were the Brownists? Who were the principal 
leaders of the Puritan movement in England and Scotland ? 
Why did Puritanism — weak during the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign, and then strong under tones I? 


The Brownists were a sect of independents or separatists who, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, absented themselves from 
attendance at public worship and who looked upon the existence 
of a National church as — to scripture. 

The chief Puritans, were :—Milton, Cromwell, Bunyan, Pym, 
Hampden, Knox. : 

The church policy of Queen Elizabeth rested on the Act of 
Supremacy and of Uniformity, and whilst the main principles of 
the Reformation were accepted, the zeal of the ultra-reformers 
was held in check. After the removal of Mary Stuart the opinions 
of the reformers gained ground, but Elizabeth manifested no 
corresponding change. With the religious enthusiasm which 
was growing around her she had no sympathy whatever, 
furthermore the reform movement wasted its strength in theolo- 
gical controversies and persecutions. , 

With the accession of James the Catholic religion revived 
until the gunpowder plot caused a reaction. ‘This, together 
with the king’s paraded doctrine of Divine Right both of 
the monarch and the bishops, stimulated the puritans to united 
and determined action. Under the direction of men like Pym 
the puritan movement developed in a remarkable degree and 
the loose manners of the court served still more to strengthen 
the puritan faith in the minds of the people. 


—o — 


Science Motes. 


In a paper contributed to ‘ Nature’ for April the sth, 
and signed H. E. A., attention is directed to the views 
of the President of the Chemical Society regarding the 
so called elements of matter. The President does not 
consider that the atoms of one substance are all of one 
absolute pattern, so that atomic weights are not 
constants, but mean values round which the actual 
weights of the individual atoms of a special kind 
range within certain limits. Thus if we could sepa 
rate atom from atom we should find them varying 
in weight within very narrow limits on each side of 
the mean, This view is of course not in accordance 
with Dalton’s Theory or with generally accepted 
opinions. The question of the atomic weights 
of elements is more than ever one of vital import- 
ance, Is it posssible that the atomic weights of 
all the elements can be expressed as multiples of the 
least of them? Are the elements really elementary ? 
These are now questions of the deepest moment. In 
connection with these it would be most interesting to 
find out if cases of isomerism occur among the so 
called elements. Are nickel and cobalt isomeric. 
In the paper referred to, the author concludes by 
saying ‘that so many converging lines of evidence now 
render it probable that the elements are compound 
that the discovery of isomeric elements would probably 
suffice to carry conviction to the minds of all who are 
open to argument on the question.’ 


* * 
x 


Mr. C, M. Wooprorp has recently spent several 
months in Treasury Island, one of the Soloman group. 
He succeeded in collecting no less than 17,c00 speci- 
mens in natural history, which are found to comprise 
several new genera and many new species of mammals, 

irds, and reptiles. The vegetation is most luxuriant. 
The coast people are afraid to venture inland either 
from fear of the bush men or from superstition. The 





natives are cannibals. They are of the Papuan type 
though in the island of Ysabel there seems to be a 
strong infusion of Polynesian blood. ‘The natives are 
intensly black in some of the islands and dark brown 
in the others. Their hair is woolly, but perhaps from 
the intermixture with Polynesians it is in other cases 
wavy or even straight. 


* * 
+ 


Tue whale fishery of Greenland last year proved to 
be a failure. The whales, it appears, are by no means 
all caught. Plenty of them are seen upon different 
occasions, They have however been followed too 
vigorously and have in consequence become exces- 
sively shy. 


* * 
* 


Tuose of our readers who are interested in recent 
geographical literature may consult the April number 
of the proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
It contains the 2nd and 3rd of General Strachey’s 
Cambridge Geographical Lectures. It also contains 
an excellent map of Siam. 


* * 
= 


Tue subject of forestry has been much neglected 
in this country. At home trees have been cut down 
or planted as pleasure, profit, or caprice has directed. 
Those who have undertaken the duties of managing 
our vast forests abroad have had to seek their instruc- 
tion where they could best find it. No provision 
existed for teaching it systematically at home. This 
defect has now been remedied by the opening of a 
forestry school at Cooper’s Hill. 

This is intended in the first instance for the instruc- 
tion of a number of officers who will ultimately 
proceed to India to take charge of the forests there. 
But private students will not be precluded from join- 
ing the school provided they are willing to pursue the 
same course as the rest. ‘There is a museum contain- 
ing specimens of timber and implements used in 
forestry, as well as economic products of Indian 
plants. The Botanical Laboratory is furnished with 
apparatus for studying the physiology of plants, 
cultivating at constant temperature, measuring growth, 
estimating the water given off from transpiring leaves, 
and developing plants in water culture. ~A botanic 
garden is to be added at once. During the two 
years of study, visits are paid to Kew, and to the 
Forest of Dean, or the New Forest, and during the 
2nd year they are taken to some of the important 
forests on the continent, All this it must be confessed 
is a step in the right direction, rendering us somewhat 
less dependent upon foreign help in the higher depart- 
ments of an important industry. We move, though 
only slowly. ’ 

* * 
* 

PuBLic attention is likely to be directed to the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
Sir Henry Roscoe made some very strong remarks in 
the House of Commons upon the want of room and 
want of facilities for putting the Science teaching there 
upon a thoroughly satisfactory basis. There ought to 
be a ready response. It is greatly in the interest of 
the country that everything necessary for the thorough 
efficiency of these National Science Schools should be 
at once forthcoming, 
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The buildings should be. suitable, the apparatus 
abundant and everything used by the students should 
be supplied without stint. We feel sure that ifthe matter 
is only put so that the constituencies can understand 
how vitally it concerns them, they will makeit impossible 
for the funds to be withheld, It is a time for the 
friends of Science to come to the front, let them 
prepare their case and not make it so that a man can 
understand it if he tries, but so that he cannot 
misunderstand it if he tries. All they have to show 
is that the money voted year by year for the Science 
and Art Department goes, and has gone to promote 
the actual teaching of Science and Art and that the 
additional money asked for will be spent in further- 
ance of the same object. The country was never so 
earnest as it is now in regard to such subjects as 
drawing, science teaching, and manual instruction. 
It will be exceedingly difficult for a Chancellor of the 


Exchequer to stand in the way of any reasonable 
expenditure which has for its aim the better instruction 
of the people in these most important subjects. 


* * 
. 


OysTERs it seems feed twice a day. It is only at 
such times that they open their. shells. When taken 
out of their natural element they ajtempt to feed at 
regular intervals, and so soon as the shells open the 
liquor they contain is all lost, the air takes its place, and 
the oyster is covered with a thick coating of slime 
which is the first stage of decomposition. As long as 
the shells are closed it is said the oysters are fit to 
eat. It can feed for some time on the liquor in 
the shell. To secure the keeping of the shells closed 
a method has been invented in America of tying them 
with wire. This makes the oysters keep. ‘They can 
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Arithmetic. 


ELFvE.—Find the present worth of £2,197 due in 3 years at 
4 per cent, per annum, compound interest. (Barnard Smith.) 


~108°16 

4/3204 

112°4864 = Amount of £100 in 3 years at 4 per cent., 

a compound interest. 

. £112°4864 : £2,197 :: £100 : Present Worth. 
1124864)2197000000( 11,9534 >. 

1124864 
10721360 
10123776 


5975840 
5624320 
3515200 
3374592 
140608 
20 
2812160( 2s. 
2249728 
" §62432 
12 
6749184( 6d. 


6749184 
*, Present Worth = £1,953 2s. 6d. 


General. 


1. St, BeERNARD.—(1) At A you increase at each end of the 
Pin, till you have 8o stitches. If the back of the Crossover 
should seem too short, knit more rows at B, , 

(2) At H you decrease only once, i.e. at the beginning of 
the row. If you will look at the Diagram you will see that it 
is straight from the neck downwards, 


2. Hoperut.—If you write to the Registrar of the London 
University he will send yoy the syllabus for matriculation. If 
you ask for it he will send you the course for a degree in arts 
also: The other degree is a little easier to get. At present, 
however, you are looking too far ahead. Study English. For 

our vocation that will be of much the most value. You say 
fave you any hope; you mean any chance. Don't use brackets. 





Learn to read, write, and speak the English language with pre- 
cision and taste. Then add the other subjects for the matricu- 
lation. The rest will come in due time. 


3. TomMy.—We quite agree with you. For ‘ Animal 

| Physiology,’ try Huxley. Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, &c., 

Deschanels ‘Natural Philosophy.’ In Latin use Abbott’s ‘ Via 
Latina’ and Macmillan’s ‘ Progressive French Course.’ | 


4. Peti1.—Make the sentences shorter. Always read your 
| compositions before leaving them. ‘The fault of your essay is 
| want of simplicity ; eighty per cent. 


5. LincoLn.—The History is not sufficient. Get Justin 

| Macarthy’s short history of the present reign. Add Jevon’s 

‘Primer,’ 1s., and Marshall’s Speneuien 2s. 6d., to Mrs. 

Faweett’s book. The School Management is particularly weak. 

You want Sully’s ‘Handbook of Psychology,’ 6s, 6d., and 
Jevon’s ‘ Logic,’ 1s., in addition to what you have already. 


6. Comus.—Sylvanus Thompson’s ‘ Lessons,’ Macmillan & 
Co., 48. 6d,, and Tanner's ‘ Manual of Agriculture,’ 4s. 6d. 
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7. MAxtmuM.—You will not have to give a lesson, We are 2. W. H.—Given the area of a triangle, its base, and the 
not aware that the marks given at the scholarship are published. | line drawn from the vertex to bisect the base, how can the other 
Hence we cannot help you: and you cannot get to know. | parts of the triangle be calculated. - 


8. Lex.—We cannot afford the space. The meaning is | Area = 805,928 sq. ft. 
quite plain. The village had changed. Instead of scattered | J ine from vertex to bisect base = 1000 ft. 
hamlets there are huge Euildings and stately mansions, ° 


c Ww hel Il, except negativel yee yas 

9. Co_umnta,—We cannot help you at all, exce ively. , . ; 

They are not the same, and you ae most likely po event | Calculate other sides of triangle. (Stage ///., 1881.) 
difficulty in obtaining*a permanent situation. If you go there | 
you could, in all probability, get on exceedingly well, but it 
would have to be in business of some sort, not in teaching. 
The profession of teaching in America is a sorry one, ifit can | 
be said to exist at all. 


10, Horativus.— 

a—indefinite article, qualifying thousand, 

thousand—a numeral adjective, used as a noun, nom. to 
may. 

nap verb, pres. tense, indic, mood, 3rd prs., plural | 
num., agreeing with thousand. 

be—inhinitive mood of the verb, gov. by may. 

stopped—past participle, forming, with the verb ‘ be’ the in- D 
tinitive mood of the passive voice of the verb stop. 


well—adverb, qualifying the verb ‘ be stopped.’ : " Sieh 3 
by—preposition, connecting three with stopped. Let ABC represent the triangle, and AD the line (which is 


— equal to half the base) drawn from the vertex bisecting the base. 
three—numeral adjective, used as a noun, and gov. by 
* by.’ | DA = DC, .. ZDAC = Z DCA (1. §.) 
DA = DB, .. ZDAB = ZDBAf “5 
11. Insrow.—No, Is that all you know about it? If you 


give particulars we may be able to help you. Order it through . ZBAC = ZsABC, ACB, 
a bookseller if it is uelem, It will not cost much. Wherefore, Z BAC is a right angle. (I. 32.) 





Or, a circle can be described about the triangle ABC, of which 
Mensuration. BC would be the diameter. ° 


1. W. F. Buay.—A square is described with two angular “. £BAC isa right angle, (IIT. 31.) 
points on the side BC of a triangle ABC, and the other angular Let AB = a, and AC = 4, 
yoints on the sides CA and AB respectively. If a denote side 5 
hic, f the perpendicular from A to BC, and x the side of the Then, (1) a* + 4 = 2,000° 
(2) $d = 805,928 
(1) a? + & = 4,000,000 
A (2)  2ab = 3,223,712 


Adding] a? + 2a) + 8? = 7,223,712 
Subtracting] a* — 2a + & = 776,288 


I I I ° . eas 
square, show that- = —-+ =. (Science Examination, 1878.) 
e-s6: g , 


“atb= V2aa3712 | 
a—b = V776,288 


7'22'37'12(2,687°69 
4 


46 | 322 

| 276 

j 528 | 4637 

| 4224 

|, 5367 | 41312 
37569 

4 —1_1__. — C 53746 | 374300 

F K G 322476 _ 

537529 | 5182400 

Area of triangle ABC = area of square DFGE + area of 4837761 

triangle ADE + area of triangle DBF + area of triangle EGC, 344939 


. } (BC x AK) = FG? + 4 (DE x AH) Pe: 
+4} (BF x DF) + } (GC x EG), ye 88(881"07 

x* + bx (Pp — x) + § (BF x x) + § (GC x x) 168 [1362 

x 4 bpx = fx? + fx (BF + GC) ales 


pa? + pr + pr (a — x) 1761 | 1 

$22 + bfx + fax — jx? 1761 

bfx + jax, 176207 1270000 
px + ax 1233449 


SE 














} ap 


nuuud 


(a +f) +, w3oS5! 


.. @+6= 2,687°69... 
a—b= 88107... 


Adding] 2a = 3,568°76... 
Subtencting} 2 = P o6e2.. 


.. @ = 1,784°38... 
b 903°31... 


.", Other sides = 903°31... ft. and 1,784°38... ft. 


i oi 
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3. Cycrors.—If x and ‘ feet be lengths of the sides of a 


right angled triangle, for what value of x is the hypotenuse 
greatest, and what is the greatest length of the hypotenuse ? 


(Harrow School Entrance Scholarship, 1888.) 


If x be an integer, then * will be a fraction, and it is evident 


that the greater the value of x the greater will be the hypotenuse, 
and the greatest length of the hypotenuse will be a little greater 
than x, until we reached the limiting point for the construction 
of the triangle. 


Nete.—The geometry question was not a fair one, if the 
paper was restricted to the first three books. Although the 
triangle can be described by II. 11, &c., the proof is the same 
as IV. 10, 

Have you noticed that in the proof of IV. 10, no reference is 
made to any proposition in that k? That may be the 
reason why it was given. 


Trigonometry. 


1. W. J. H. P.—Establish the following formuls for finding 
the third side of a triangle when two sides and included angle 
are given :— 

(1) a= (6+ ¢)cos 0; 
(2) sin@ = a cos $A. 
Apply them to determine the third side when given angle is 
120°, and sides which include it are 3 and 5. (Stage 3, 1879.) 


Let A, B, C represent the three angles of a triangle, and 
a, 6, ¢ the corresponding opposite sides, and let the sides 4, ¢ 
and the included angle A be given. : 


Then, a? = 2? + 2 — ate cos A 


B+ ct — abe (2 cost 2 -1) 


B+ t= ghe cost + abc 


(6 + ¢)? = 4c cos* > 


ee 
G+ [t- Geet]: 


Now find an angle 0 such that 
sin? @ = oi S ; 
= (6 + c)? (1 — sin® @) 
(6 + c)® cos* 6 
“. @ = (6+ ¢)cos@ (1) 
= —4¢_ oA 
~ +p 2’ 
2vV be 
b+e¢ 
Sin? @ = __ 4b 2A 
in? @ ; Ey) hens ; 
= ee, 5 cos* 130" 
4 4 15 cos? 60° 


+& x (4)? 
43; 
I — sin*® 9 
1= } 
st 
-. Cos@ = 7. 
Wherefore, a (third side) = (4 + ¢) cos 0 
=(3+5)x% 
=7: Ans, 


Thus, a? 


And, sin? @ 


. snd = 


cos$ A, (2) 


I 


Cos? @ 





2. G. W. C.—The sides of a plane triangle are severally 
a? + ab + &, 2ab + 0, a? — 2°; find the greatest angle. 


a* — 6? is positive, 
“ &@>h, 
a>4, 
and a xX aor a® > ab, 
@ + ab+ 2 = at+ (ad + é*), 
2ab + & = ab + (ab + &); 
but a@* is greater than ad, 
2. a + ab + & > 2ab + &, 
and it is also greater than a? — 2?; 
*, Greatest side = a? + ad + &; 
.. Cos of greatest angle . 
(2ab + 0*)* + (a? — 2) — (a? + ab + PY 
S28 (20d + 8) (a2 — Fh) 
4a°h? + gab + b4 + at — 20°? + d' 
ge 2 (20%) + a*h*® — 2ab* — b*) 
at + 205d + 30%? + 2ab* + 
2 (2a% + a*d* — 2ab — b') 
— 20% — a*h* + 2ab3 + b 
= 2 (2a) + atl® — 2ab} — 6) 
— (20°) + a*l? — 2ab* — *) 
= “2 (20% + a — 2ab* = 6') 
=—}; 


.. Greatest angle = 120°. Ans. 





3. G. GALLETLEY.—How would you calculate the several 
sides of a triangle having given the angles and the sum of the 
sides. The sum of sides = 1,000 ft., its angles are 31° 20', 
58° 40’, and go°, Find the longest side to nearest foot. 

(May Science Questions, 1883.) 


Let A, B, C represent the angles of a right angled triangle, 
of which C is the right angle, and let a, 4, ¢ represent the 
corresponding opposite sides, 

Then, a = ccosB 
6 = ccosA 
a+6 = ¢(cosA + cos B); 
In the question, a + 4 = c¢ (cos 31° 20' + cos 58° 40’), 
Also, a + 6 = 1000 ft. = ¢; 
.". 1,000 ft, — ¢ = ¢(cos 31° 20’ + cos 58° 4o’) 
¢ (°8541564 + *5200161) 
€ X 1°3741725, 
¢ X 1°3741725 + ¢ 
€ X 2°3741725, 
1,000 ft, + 2°3741725 
40 ft. + 0949669 


= °0949669)40'00000( 421 ft. 
3798676 — 


Nou 


| 
nuuadu 


.". Longest side = 421 ft. Ans, 


Algebra. 


1. C, H.—Show that m (m — 1) (m—3) (m—6) is divisible 
by 8, when m is an integer either positive or negative. 
(Science Subject V. 1881.) 


If m be an even integer (positive or negative), then either m 
or (m — 6) js divisible by 4. 

.. m (m — 6) is divisible by 8, when m is even. 

If m be an odd integer (positive or negative), then (mm — 1) 
and (m — 3) are positive, and one of them is divisible by 4. : 

.". (m —1) (m — 3) is divisible by 8, when m is odd, 

-", m (m— 1) (m— 3) (m — 6) is divisible by 8, when m is 
an integer cither positive or negative. 
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2. G. D. Jonrs.—*£8,000 is borrowed for 50 years at 4 per — 


cent, per annum, 


Find the amount of the Annuity that will cover Principal and 
Interest in the given time. 


Let A denote an annual payment in pounds, # the number 
of years, R the amount of one pound in one year, and P the 
amount of the loan in pounds. 


Then, PR: = 7—* 
a (t:04)" — 
1:04 —1 
Log (1'04)” = 50 log 1'04 
*01 70333393 X §0 
"851666965 
= log 7°'1066827. 


_ 71066827 -1 , 
aed 04 #45 
§6353'4616 x ‘04 = 61066827 A, 
“. A = 2274138454 + 61066827 
=> 6'1066827)2274'138464(372£ 
183200431 
442133054 


A; 


.", 8,000 x (1'04)” 


8,009 x 7 1066827 


Geometry. 


1. Joun BuLL.—Show that a square is the least possible 


| rhombus that can be inscribed in a given rhombus. 








427467789 
146653650 
122133654 

24524996 
20 


490499920(8s. 
438534616 


"1965304 


.. Annuity = £372 8s. Ans, 


Note.—Consult Zodhunter’s ‘Algebra for Colleges and 
Schools,’ Macmillan and Co. ; Cafels ‘Tips in Algebra,’ 
Joseph Hughes. 


3. STANDSTILL.—A certain fraction, if 1 be added to its 
denominator, becomes }, and also becomes 4 when 1 is taken 
from both numerator and denominator, Find the fraction. 
(Blackie’s ‘ School Algebra.’) 

Let « = The numerator, 


denominator, 


And » Y= » 


on x , 
Then= = ,, fraction; 


. (1) > =} 
(2) s=!., } 
y= % 
(1) axr=y+I 
y = 2x —1, 
(2) 2x —-2=y=—I1 


y= 2r¥— I, 


As both the equations are the same the question is indeter- 


minate, and any number of fractions can be obtained to satisfy | 


the conditions. 
If x = 2, then y = 3; 
F=3 o Y=5;3 
r 4, » ¥@7; &e. 
.". Fraction = §, or 3, or $, or §, or y"), or yy, or 1%, or yy ke. 


Note.—The question is incomplete, 





Let ABCD be a rhombus, 

Draw diagonals AC, BD. 

Bisect angles AOB, AOD by EF, GH. 
Join E, C, F, H. 


Then EGFH shall be the square inscribed in the rhombus 
ABCD. 


Draw any other line as KL through O, and draw MN 
perpendicular to KL through O. 


Join K, M, L, N. 
Then KMLN shall be a rhombus inscribed in the rhombus 
ABCD. 


Then the square EGFH shall be less than the rhombus 
KMLN. 


Proof.—Let GF, ML intersect in P, and from PF cut off 
PR = PG. (I. 3.) 

Draw RT parallel to EG. (I. 31.) 

Let OM, EG intersect in V; EG, ML in W; and OL, GF 
in X. 

In triangles OVG, OXF, 

ZOGV = Z OFX, each being half a right angle, 


ZVOG= Z XOF, (Ax. 3.), as angles VOX, GOF are right 
angles, and angle GOX is common to both, 

And side OG = side OF, being half diagonals of square ; 

.”. Triangle OVG = triangle OXF : (I. 26,) 

To each of these add triangle OGX, 

Then quadrilateral OVGX = triangle OGF ; 
But triangle PGW = triangle PTR, (I. 26.) 
.. Polygon OVWTRX = triangle GOF ; 
But triangle MOL is greater than this polygon ; 
.". Triangle MOL is greater than triangle GOF ; 


Wherefore 4 times triangle MOL is greater than 4 times 


| triangle GOF ; 


.". Square EGFH is less than rhombus KMLN, 
Q. E. D, 
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2. KUMBRIAN.—Prove that ‘The volume of a cone or a 
pyramid is 4 of the volume of the cylinder or prism having the 
same base and altitude,’ 


F 

















A B 


Let ABCDEF be a prism ; draw AE, DC, EC, and let planes 
pass through these lines two and two, thus dividing the prism 
into three triangular pyramids, whose bases are AEB, AED, 
and DFE, having the common vertex C. 

Then each of these —— are equal to one another, and 
hence each of them shall be one-third of the prism. 

Proof. —Since the face ABED is a parallelogram, the triangle 
ABE is equal to the triangle ADE, and hence the pyramid 
ABDEC is equal to the pyramid ADEC, for triangular pyramids 
on equal bases and between the same parallel planes have equal 
volumes. 

Since the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle DEF, and the 
planes are parallel, the pyramid ABCE on the base ACB and 
vertex E, is equal to the pyramid DEFC on the base DEF and 
vertex C, 

Hence the three pyramids are all equal, and therefore each of 
them is equal to one-third of the prism of the same base ABC, 
and between the ss viz., the altitude or distance of the 
planes ABC, DEF. 

What has been proved in reference to triangular pyramids 
and prisms is equally true whatever rectilinear figures constitute 
the base, for all prisms can be transformed to triangular ones, 
or divided into a series of triangular ones. 

Note.—In a manner somewhat analogeous, but also involving 
the principle that the circle is the limit of its circumscribing 
polygons made by successively doubling the number of its sides, 
the relative volumes of cones and cylinders are investigated. 

‘Thus the following theorem is deduced :— 

If a cone and a cylinder have equal bases and be between 
the same (or equidistant pairs of) parallel planes, the volume of 
the cone is one-third of the volume of the cylinder. 

: Q. E. D. 
aa 


Pupil Teachers’ Preparation Papers. 


Tue pupil teachers who have just sat at their annual 
examination will have well earned a short respite from 
daily routine lessons. By the time this number appears, 
however, they will again be turning to work. A few 
words will suffice to put them on the right track. 


To Pupit TEACHERS BEGINNING A NEw YEAR’s WorK. 
(1) Turn to Schedule IV. of the Code for the 


present year, and copy down in your pocket book the 
whole of the work required from you at your next 
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examination. Keep this work steadily before your 
mind’s eye, and do not rest satisfied till you feel that 


_ you have thoroughly mastered it. We do not by any 
_ means think that the Syllabus contains all that you 


should attempt during the year, but it does contain 
that which, considering what is before you, should be 
your chief care. If you thoroughly master your work 
now you will be better able to proceed to higher work 
at the training college or other place of study when 


| your apprenticeship is ended. The want of a thorough 
_ grounding in the ordinary subjects is much complained 





of by both inspectors and tutors, Never let that be 
said of you. 


(2) Divide the year’s work in such a manner as to 
get through the whole of it in nine months, Write 
down the work for each month in all the schedule 
subjects. It may be that you will be able to do more 
than what you set down, as, for example, in music. If 
so, so much the better; you will then have more time 
for other work. 


(3) Make out a time table for each day’s work, and 
then firmly adhere to it. Do not forget to find a place 
in it for general reading and for exercise. ‘The latter 
is especially necessary if you live near the school. 
Unless your body is kept in robust health you cannot 
have a healthy vigorous mind. You will find a time- 
table which works well and may suit you in the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER for June, 1887. 


(4) Revise your work carefully and repeatedly— 
each month at all events, and in some subjects you 
may find it necessary to do so every week. Work the 
test papers which you will find in the April and sub- 
sequent numbers of the PracticaL TEACHER. If you 
are in any difficulty which you cannot solve in any 
other way write to the Query Editor of this magazine 
and he will answer your questions, Well begun is half 
done. Do not waste the first months of the year, but 
begin now, work steadily, regularly, and persistently, 
and you will do better in the coming than in any 
previous year. 


To Ocroser CANDIDATES. 


The advice to the April pupil teachers is applicable 
to you if you will substitute a half for a whole year's 


work, Holidays will intervene before your, examina- 
tion. Do not delay completing your year’s work before 
these begin unless they fall in June, July, or the 
beginning of August. The working of the test papers 
in this magazine should not be omitted, even though 
they should appear in your vacation.. 


To ScHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES, 


Many of those pupil teachers who have just taken 
fourth year’s papers, some who took them in former 
years and a few who have taken only third year’s 
work will now look forward to the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination, which begins on ‘Tuesday, July 2nd. 
If you have not obtained permission to sit, either at a 
training college or at one of the large town centres, 
do so without delay, You will have ten or eleven 
weeks for preparation. ~ 


It would be of little service giving you general 
directions for study now. We must content ourselves 
with asking you to carefully revise all the work in 
Schedule IV. of the Code, and in giving you a brief 
outline of what is required of Scholarship Candidates, 
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If you are to sit at a training college, you will be 
expected to be present on Monday. A medical 
examination must be satisfactorily passed, and in 
many colleges an examination in religious knowledge 
is also held. The Government examination commences 
on Tuesday, The order of the subjects is not given. 
The syllabus covers the whole of the pupil teacher 
course. In addition, papers are set in Latin, French, 
Greek and German, and any candidate may take one, 
but not more, of these. Unless you have had a year 
or more of hard work at the subject we should advise 
you not to attempt it. Marks are given for previous 
success in drawing, and one science. Some of the 
subjects of examination are known as failing subjects, 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and 
school management being among the number. Ifa 
certain per centage of marks is not obtained in these, 
there is no chance of success. There is, however, a 
much larger number of candidates than the colleges can 
accommodate, and unless you do fairly well in all 
subjects, you will not be able to gain admission. 
Make it your business, therefore, to do well in all 
subjects, At the examination itself the following 
hints, if observed, will be of great service to you: — 


(a) Fill up the table at the head of your papers 
before even attempting to read them. 


(+) Follow exactly every direction given on the 
paper itself, 


(c) Read your questions carefully through, and 
answer those you can do best. 


(d@) Divide your time among the questions, leaving 
a quarter of an hour for revision, and keep well within 
the time you set apart for each, 


(¢) Do not attempt to anticipate a paper by trying 
to cram between the papers. 

Some general directions as to the papers will also be 
of service, 

Writing. —Write on the lines in a clear, bold hand, 
such as can be easily read. This will help you to 
marks all the way through the examination. 


Composition.—On your scrap paper arrange the 
principal points of your theme in logical order just in 
the same way as you have seen done on the black- 
board whén teaching composition to the higher classes 
in your school. Write short sentences in such a 
way as not to become muddled with adjectival, parti- 
cipial or adverbial clauses, Attend carefully to your 
punctuation. 


Grammar,.—Closely allied with composition are the 
questions on grammar, They constitute together a 
Sailing subject. 

The parsing and analysis are of most value. Try 
to understand the passage given for analysis, and then 
use common sense in addition to the ordinary gram- 
matical rules you have learned, in working it out, 
In parsing, the chief point to be observed is the 
syntax, Never parse a word without showing its rela- 
tionship to the other parts of the sentence. Practice 
tabular analysis in the following form, which is the 
one almost 4nvariably required. 


(a) Nature of sentence. 


(4) (If subordinate) its relation to the principal 
sentence, 


| 
| 
| 





(¢) Subject. 

(d@) Its enlargements (if any). 
(e) Predicate. 

(/) Its extensions (if any). 
(g) Object. 

(A) Its enlargements (if any). 


In paraphrasing use simple language, giving the 
sense of the passage to be paraphrased in every par- 
ticular, and taking care to maintain the spirit of the 
piece. Be sure you know correctly the definitions 
and use of the terms employed in grammar. 


Arithmetic is another failing subject. Make plain 
readable figures. Show all working. Answer the 
questions you are sure you can do best. Questions 
which require definitions or reasons for processes 
carry most marks, If you attempt these be sure you 
understand the questions thoroughly before attacking 
them. There is always a choice of questions. Do 
what you are asked and no more. 


Geography and History come together on one paper. 
You must do the map, and you must answer the first 
question in History, which asks for events and dates 
in chronological order. Maps are almost worthless 
without parallels and meridians. In history you must 
give dates. Do not make your answers toolong. The 
map will take most time, say half an hour, Divide the 
other time, 2} hours, into periods of a quarter of an 
hour. You will then have time for all the questions 
allowed and fifteen minutes for revision. 


One paper is given to males only, viz., the paper on 
Mathematics, including Algebra, Euclid and Men- 
suration, while female candidates take Domestic 
Economy and Needlework, A\\ material will be found 
for the latter, and the work to be done covers the 
whole of the pupil teacher’s course as shown in the 
Code. Domestic Economy embraces questions on 
needlework, food, savings and investments, rules of 
health, clothing and washing. Follow exactly the 
instructions given on the paper. 


In Mathematics male candidates will find thirteen 
or more questions. To each’ question in Euclid a 
rider or deduction is usually appended. If you can 
work the rider so much the better; if not, write out 
the proposition. If you take Mensuration, do not 
attempt the fifth and sixth questions in Euclid, these 
being set on ‘the third book. In Algebra show all 
necessary working. In this as in every other paper 
divide your time, and leave some minutes for revision. 


One other paper remains for both sexes, that on 
School Management and Music. In the former sixteen 
questions are usually given, and you must answer ques- 
tion One, and you may attempt eight others. Arrange 
your Notes of Lessons in three columns—Heads of 
Lesson, Matter, and Method, if the lesson admits easily 
of this division, Let your matter be sufficient, and 
your method logical. Mention illustrations and appa- 
ratus you would use, Choose the other questions you 
know most about. They will be similar to the ques- 
tions on Teaching you have had during your appren- 


_ ticeship. 


In Music you must choose either the Old or the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. You are not allowed to 
answer questions in both. If you attempt it your 
paper will be cancelled. You will have note, time 
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and ear tests of about the same difficulty and the 
same kind as those given to the highest division in a 
school. Your best plan is to spend a few minutes 
each day in practising such tests before you attend the 
examination. 


One more word: Keep in good health; do not 
neglect taking proper exercise; as the time draws 
near do not let the thought of the examination excite 
you if you can possibly help it ; avoid putting things off 
to the last minute, and having done your best with a 
paper do not give way to despondency if you hear 
some one else say that they have done the work dif- 
ferently from you. Do not compare notes with any- 
body but wait till the final result is published. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—g—— 


@ur Gertificnte Glass. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH. 


Head Master of Christ Church School, Macclesfield. 


NOTES ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—{( Continued.) 


Laws. oF HrattH.—N.B., Many of the Questions under 
this Head are set as Notes of Lessons. 


A. Prenzises—Our candidates should be pape to answer 
ques on the Site and Aspect of the School—how to prevent 
amp walls—on Draining of surfaces, roofs, lavatories and 
nuisances, and the different systems requisite—onA/inintum Space 
(superficial and cubical) required for each Scholar—on Ventila- 
tion, the best methods, so as to avoid draughts, so as to remove 
air vitiated by respiration or combustion, remedies for defective 
ventilation, Tobin’s tubes—on best arrangements for Waring, 
giving the various advantages and defects—on the best methods 
of Lighting, best forms of windows and panes, best system of 
gas burners, and best colours for panes, blinds and walls—on 
Arrangement of furniture, as desks, etc. 


B. Persons.—Questions have been set, upon the /vsition and 
Posture of Teachers and Scholars—upon Forms of Recreations, 
what games should be encouraged or discouraged, what period 
should be allowed for games, what physical exercises shoul: be 
allowed in a School-room, what articles should be furnished 
for, and what their purport in a gymnasium—on /ersonal 
Cleanliness as regards os attire and habits—on effects of the 
various Punishments wpon health and on the physical aspect of 
Home Lessons. 


C. Miscellaneous —The examiners are te ome about—How 


far a teacher can influence the conditions of health—the height 
and form of seats and desks—the properties of air ancl water— 
the density of sewer gases compared with air—necessity for and 
best means of disinfecting—how thinking is affected by a 
vitiated atmosphere—and how fainting. through l.cat, ete., 
should be treated. 


Notes oF Lessons.—As already state.!, this division ov: rlaps 
more or less all its fellows, even intruding into the Ar‘thmetic, 
Domestic Economy, Grammar, etc., Papers. 


In short the student must be prepared to draw up ‘ Notes*of 
Lessons’ cn any subject he may have to teach or may have to 
study. Moreover he may be asked to compile a ‘ Course of 
Lessons’ upon a given subject. Any ordinary work upon 
‘School Management’ furnishes sufficiently good specimen 
‘ Notes,’ and Mr. Cowham’s ‘ Model Notes,’ now appearing in 
the ‘ Practical Teacher’ will be of special value. The notes 
should not savour too much of ‘bookish theorie,’ nor be too 
abstract. Shew in them that you mean to introduce the concrete, 
and to teach through as many senses as possible, illustrating b 
models, pictures, maps, diagrams, drawings, etc., home made if 





need be. (The best ‘ Notes of Lessons’ we ever saw was one 
upon ‘Flavours,’ in which by hearing, tasting, smelling, seeing 
and even touching, aJl the different senses were admirably 
appealed to and utilized.) 

Don’t cram too much matter into your ‘Notes,’ educe 
knowledge rather than impart it. Let the ‘ Notes,’ consist of 
sections well articulated together. At the end of each Section, 
briefly recapitulate, at end of ‘ Notes,’ summarise. 

The Examiner also requires to know the principles employed 
in compiling the ‘ Notes,’ and how a ‘ P.T.’ should be instructed 
in this compilation. 

Neither would it profit nor would it be possible, within our 
limits, to recapitulate all the questions given under this ‘ Head ;’ 
but we adduce numerous typical examples, ‘ Notes of Lessons’ 
have been required on a glacier, the law of gravitation, 
volcanoes, climate, flowers, beasts of prey, water and air—on 
geometric forms, triangles and areas—on the Clyde, Severn, 
German Ocean, Egypt, and the meaning and use of a map—on 
the Normans, the Commonwealth, battle of Waterloo, and the 
House of Stuart—on multiplication, addition and division of 
Fractions, Inverse Proportion and Practice—on the classification 
of Pronouns, the formation of Abstract Nouns from Adjectives, 
the Adverb, the Passive Voice and the Infinitive Mood—on 
choice of food, electric lighting—how to secure fresh air, good 
drainage and healthy dwellings—on kitchen, wages, money, 
sugar, etc.—on the moral use of games, personal cleanliness, 
temperance, industry, truthfulness, obedience to parents, and 
kindness to animals, 

‘Courses of Lessons’ upon Cookery, Mechanics, Physiology, 
Air and Water, have been asked for. 

EDUCATIONAL WorK OF PrsTALozz1.—Our work here is 
facilitated by Canon Warburton’s (to whom we really leave this 
branch) excellent articles now appearing in the ‘ Jractical 
Teacher,’ but rendered more difficult through the comparative 
novelty of the Subject. However, the Examiner's way of 
dealing with Froebel will assuredly assist us with Pestalozzi. 

The Student must become thoroughly acquainted with the 
life of Pestalozzi, his disposition, peculiarities, failures, experi- 
ments, his influence upon educational thought, the development 
of his ideas respecting the moral and intellectual nature of a 
child, and his methods of instruction and training. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


The ‘Sickly sentimentality’ which objects to moderate and 
reasonable corporal punishment having affected Whitehall, will 
prevent the Examinee on some occasions giving the best answers 
to questions relating to the correction, prevention and punishment 
of certain grave misdemeanours, Our Department,unlike Carlyle, 
does not think the teacher’s birch as honourable as the soldier's 
‘butchering tool.’ 

Take, for example, ‘Cruelty to Animals.’ 


This offence may and indeed generally does proceed from 
mere thoughtlessness and not from wanton inhumanity. For 
thoughtlessness, a reprimand coupled with instruction, and 
accompanied by an appeal to the culprit’s generosity, will 
generally suffice—for wanton cruelty a ‘sound thrashing’ is 
supremely the best. Parodying Shakespere ‘ As fire burns fire 
so cruelty, cruelty.’ Corporal pun'shment: which has amon 
adults suppressed garotting and ‘ scotched’ wife-beating wi 
— among juveniles repress manifestations of ‘Cruelty to 
animals ’—for cruélty and cowardice are inseparables. 


Undoubted as this is, it might be unwise to avow it in your 
answers ; but we leave it to the candidates’ moral courage. 

The example already adduced will well illustrate our second 
remark. 


Vice has many roots as well as numerous ramifications, 
Therefore, in answering questions respecting punishments do 
not regard the manifestation (ramification) of vice, but the 
cause (root), and endeavour to eradicate it. ‘This method will 
prevent us, both in answering questions and in the teacher's 
school legislation, awarding ‘thé same punishments for the same 
offences.’ Bentham says, ‘This adage has an appearance of 
a and impartiaity which seduces the superficial observer. 
Nevertheltss, too severe for one, too indulgent for another, 
always failing through excess or deficiency, it conceals an in- 
equality the most monstrous.’ 

Since our last paper we notice that Mr, E. Stanford, 55, 
Charing-cross, 5.W., will forward through any head teacher, 
and for threepence, a ‘ Composite Register,’ especially prepared 
for the use of ‘ Candidates for Certificates,’ and containing spe- 
cimen pages of—I. The Admission ; II. ‘The Class; III. The 
Summary, and IV, The Half-Time Register. 
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PEN MANSHIP. 


The very full information afforded by School Management 
Manuals (see Gladman, pp. §9—71) and the examples contained 
in many excellent series of copy-books render more than a few 
words from us altogether unnecessary. Speaking now with some 
diffidence, we believe that the Graphic Copy Books are the best, 
they being the outcome of the experience of many ‘ Practical 
‘Teachers.’ Procure Numbers 9, 10 and 11. 


SMALLHAND.—All that the Department require is, that it 
shall bé ‘ running, free, and symmetrical, as well as legible and 
clear.’ The first two qualities simply signify ‘ ease of execution,’ 
and the latter three ‘legibility.’ What is known as the ‘ Civil 
Service hand’ is of course to be recommended. 


Exercises set by Department: 


* The valley rings with mirth and joy.’ 

* The castled crags of Drachenfels.’ 

* The warrior took that banner proud.’ 

* I see before me the gladiator lie.’ 

* Beware the pine-trec’s withered b:anch.’ 


LARGEHAND.—The Department say that ‘ Large-hand in 
the Code may be taken asa general rule to mean writing in 
which the lines [between which it is written] are not less than 
three-eighths of an inch apart ; but providing the writing is 
bold and legible, and the proper forms and proportions of the 
letters are duly [observed], my Lords do not des re to prescribe 
a uniform rule, either as to its exact style or size.’ 


‘Candidates are also not fo fainé their letters in the Copy- 
setting Exercise, but to take care. that the copy is ‘clean and 
without erasures,’ 


Exercises set by Department: 


* Baron von Hardenberg.’ 
* Parenthetically.’ 

* William the Conqueror.’ 
* Imperial System. 

* Royal Prerogative.’ 


In both ‘hands’ err rather towards the maximum than the 
minimum of sizes. ‘ Writing,’ say my Lords, ‘as taught in 
schools is apt to be too small and indistinct. Pupils should be 
taught to write a firm, round, legible hand.’ Blackboard practice 
is an excellent means of producing the requisite boldness and 
legibility. 


Female Candidates are recommended not to indulge in any 
cheminacy of style, but to assimilate their writing as much as 
possible to that of the ‘ more worthy gender 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly, and throu’ this column, 
to any seeking information or advice, 


STORNOWAY, Morretu, BIRMINGHAM, ADWALTON (near 
Bradford), answered per ordinary letter. 


A-MATHEMATIKOS.—You must endeavour to become /u- 
mathematikes, Proficiency in the ‘ Classics’ will by no means 
compensate for a considerable deficiency in Mathematics, 


SALoPIAN.—The manuals you possess will be useful for 
Mathematics, School-management, History, and the English 
authors, The list of books given in our March article will show 
you what supplementary ones are required. We know of no 
royal road to Mensuration; but your taste for Mathematics 
should render it palatable, if you will (where possible) prove 
the rules. 


Anxtous.—We are sorry to think it impossible for you to be 


ready for the next Certificate Exam. Your spelling needs much 
attention. 


(To be continued.) 
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Model Essuys for Pupil Teachers. 


BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A., 


Ex-President of the N.U.E.T, 


III. 


As our previous papers, including the two model 
essays which they introduced, have been almost 
— taken up with hints on the writing of essays, 
we refrain from giving any additional hints of the kind 
in this paper. 

Instead of further advice on writing essays, we offer 
this-suggestion, which we trust our readers will endea- 
vour to carry out. Take the essays already given, 
‘The Writing of Essays,’ and ‘ Writing maketh an 
Exact Man,’ and make an outline or summary of each, 
The same course may be adopted with regard to the 
essays, ‘ Hand-work and Head-work in Schools,’ and 
the ‘ Influence of Example on Conduct,’ which appear 
on pages 17 and 19 of the ‘ PracricaL TEACHER’ for 
March last. 


The student will remember what was said about the 
advisability of keeping the mere lines of structure of 
an essay out of sight. In other words, when the build- 
ing is finished there should be as few traces as possible 
of the scaffolding by the aid of which it was built. 
Nevertheless an observant student will generally find 
it possible to analyse an essay and produce from it 
such an outline as might have been drawn up for the 
guidance of the original writer. 


On the principle, generally a safe one in education, 
that analysis should precede synthesis, the reader will 
see that the practice of analysing essays is no waste of 
time, but will rather prove helpful in dealing with the 
same or other subjects. If the practice be adopted 
also with classical essays, such as those of Lord Bacon 
and Addison, it will serve the further very important 
purpose of increasing the student’s familiarity with the 
writings of these authors and with their method of 
working. 

An excellent exercise to follow this analysis would 
be to re-write the essay a week or two after, with no 
reference to anything more than the summary or out- 
line. The same course may be pursued with our next 
model essay, which follows : 


THe ADVANTAGES OF TRAVELLING. 


Travelling has within the last few decades become 
so common, and is so often adopted as a holiday occu- 
pation, that it may be worth while to consider what 
benefits may fairly be expected to result from it. 


One of the commonest reasons for which people 
enter upon a course of travelling is for the improve- 
ment of health. This advantage may be secured by 
simply changing from one’s home in an unfavourable 
climate to places where the atmospheric influences 
are more congenial; as, for example, from the bleak- 
ness of the Yorkshire moorlands to the soft and 
pleasing air of Devonshire and Cornwall, or from the 
enervating stagnation of a marshy district to the 
bracing air of the eastern coast of northern England, 
or the highlands of Scotland. But advantage is 
gained in the matter of health not merely from the 
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change of climatic conditions, but from change of 
scene and the fresh interest of new environment, For 
a man to gain the full benefit of change he must be 
willing to cast aside-for the time those burdens of 
care and thought which may have made the change 
of travelling desirable, and to abandon himself to the 
current of new scenes and associations. One of the 
strongest recommendations of travel as a means of 
recruiting health is, perhaps, the readiness with which 
this change of interest is effected. A season of rest 
spent in the scene of those activities by which health 
may have been impaired and strength exhausted is 
often haunted by those very anxieties from which it is 
ecessary we should escape. In travelling, however, 
little or no effort is usually needed to wean ourselves 
from anxious thoughts about our work, for the con- 
stant succession of new objects of observation forces 
our thoughts into fresh channels, It is for such 
reasons as this that our great writers and thinkers, 
like Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Professor 
Tyndall, have been wont to spend their holidays 
among the snow-crowned Alps, and the varied interest 
of Italian cities. 


This brings us to another advantage to be derived 
from travelling. By it our knowledge is greatly 
extended. The powers of observation are sharpened 
by being exercised on new fields. Facts in science 
and social life with which we have hitherto had no 
acquaintance come before us, and by their novelty 
print themselves on our minds with all the strength 
and vividness of first impressions, The sight of those 
marvellous monuments of medizval skill and devotion, 
the cathedrals and abbeys of England and the Con- 
tinent, deserving as many of them do to be called 
‘dreams in stone,’ supply us with new and noble 
ideas. So also the varied landscape, the winding 
river, the towering mountain peak, the glassy lake, 
the ‘ changeless, ever-changing sea,’ lift and enlarge 
the mind of every thinking beholder. 


The scientific results of travel are altogether beyond 


enumeration. Who can measure how vastly our 
knowledge of the earth has been increased by the 
observations of the great voyagers and travellers from 
Columbus, his forerunners and contemporaries, down 
to the expeditions of the Beagle, the Challenger, the 
Vega, and the explorations of Speke, Baker, Living- 
stone, and Stanley in recent years? We need not 
dwell, however, on these great achievements of the 
great travellers alone. ‘These add new wealth to the 
world’s stock of knowledge ; but the humble traveller 
who only goes on short journeys to neighbouring 
towns and villages may, by good use of his eyes, 
increase his own store of information. The teacher 
paying a holiday visit to some town or city may 
witness new modes of work, may learn in a practical 
way how some simple manufacture is conducted, may 
be enabled to realise by actual sight scenes and objects 
which have hitherto been vague and often erroneous 
imaginations, Having done this he may return to his 
duties able to lay more clearly before his pupils those 
facts in geography, history, and social life which have 
been illustrated to him in the course of his short 
travels: One counsel may be -added for such as 
would gain the greatest possible advantage in the way 
of instruction from travelling and sight-seeing. It is 
this—look upon every new, beautiful, and interesting 
VOL, VIII, 





scene as if you were not going to see it again, You 
may hope to renew your. acquaintance with it; but 
that should not lead you to look upon it slightly or 
with wavering attention. 


In what has been already said about the healthful 
and instructive effects of travel another advantage has 
been very evident. In the case of many travellers 
the main purpose they have in travelling is to seek 
pleasure. It is, however, one of the characteristics 
of this kind of pleasure-seeking, that its object can 
hardly be fully secured without resulting also in those 
more substantial benefits of extended knowledge and 
improved health and spirits, The fact is, no doubt, 
that those who adopt travel as a means of seeking 
pleasure find their pleasure to a large extent in the 
exercise of their observing faculties, and ‘in the accu- 
mulation of fresh information. They may certainly 
look forward to this further advantage, that in the new 
ideas and associations formed in the course of travelling 
they will store up the means of adding to the pleasures 
of memory and reflection in quiet times when the 
more active joys of travel may be out of the question, 


There is a further moral benefit derivable from 
travel ; namely, that acquaintance with the ways and 
characters of people in other places should tend to 
lessen self-conceit. Becoming practically convinced 
of the existence of good social arrangements other 
than those that prevail amongst ourselves, we may 
become less insular or provincial in our tastes and 
opinions, and be willing to recognise varieties of 
good, and to be frankly tolerant where we cannot 
altogether give our approval. 

To sum up, travelling affords an important means of 
culture, both physical and mental. It brings health, 
pleasure, and knowledge to the individual, and ex- 
tends scientific and social knowledge for the material 
and moral improvement of states, We should rejoice, 
therefore, that the improvements of engineering, by 
making travelling easy, cheap, and speedy, have put 
its benefits within the reach of others than those who, 
in the last century, could afford to complete their 
education by doing ‘the grand tour,’ 


(Ze be continued.) 
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Publications Beceibed. 


Blackie and Son— 


Stories and Fssays, 


Cassell and Co.— 


The Laws of Every-day Life. By H, O, Arnold-Forster, 


Curwen, J., and Son— 
Cantata: Donald’s Hamper. By A, T. Foxwell and C. H. 
Lewis. 


Fisher Unwin, T.— 
The Story of the Nations: ‘The Goths. By H. Bradley. 
Children’s Services with Hymns and Songs. By the Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M.A. 


Heywood, John— 
Brave Men of Old. By the Rev. R. Fisher, M.A. 
Elementary Introduction to Chemical ‘Theory. 
Macair, M.A., F.C.S, 


Houlston and Sons— 
The ‘ Beautiful Valley’ Series of Sermons to Children, 
No.1. By the Kev. T, Brustet. 
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Jarrold and Sons— 
The Teachers’ Diary and Pocket Book, 1888, 


Johnston, W. and A. K.— 
Natural Hist Plates: Vampire Bat and Flying Fox; 
Giraffe ; Deataikee Butterflies and Moths, — 
Longmans and Co.— 
Longmans’ New Historical Readers. Standards 4, 5, 6and 7. 
Elementary Chemistry. By W. 5S. Furneaux, 
Miscellaneous— 


Education Insurance Scheme, By J. Fraser. 


Nelson, T., and Sons— 
The Queen Primer. Parts I. and II.; and Infant Reader. 
‘The Royal Standard Readers. Standards I., II., and III. 
Relfe Bros.— 
Vocabulary to Le Philoso sans le Savoir. 
Skinner and R. Guérin Solbé. 
Lesson- Pegs, 
Sampson, Low and Oo.— 
The Three Principles of Book-keeping. By J. G. Chaplin. 


Swan Sonnenschein and Co.— 
Key to the Volapiik Grammar. By A. Kirchhoff. 


The Civil Service Book Depot— 


Practical _—; Book. By G. E. Skerry. 

Practical Papers in Civil Service Geography. By G. E. 
Skerry. 

The Civil Service Competitor, 


Trubner and Co.— 
Memory and its Doctors. By Dr. E, Pick. 


By A. J. 


No. 136, 


OO 


Hot to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G., MCNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 


26. In — the Doh and the Soh chords in one 


exercise it will be necessary to notice what leaps are 
difficult. They may be classified as follows :— 


DIFFICULT LEAPS, 
From Doh chord to Soh chord, 
sr—st,—nmt,—at— sr—dr 
From Soh chord to Doh chord, 
d'ts—drs—dt s 

27. Voluntaries at this stage should combine stepwise 
movement with two or three of the leaps quoted above. 
The difficulty of leaps is much lessened (a) when the tone to 
which the leap is to be made is strongly impressed on the 
ear by previous occurrence and (6) when the mental effect 


of the tone to which the leap is made has been appre- 
hended. The following are specimens of suitable exercises. 


Key C or D, 

(1) dsnsdmrrmasrrnasdnursd 
(2) dmdsd@'std@sttd@ss@tsdsad 
Key F or G, 

(3) da duds, tdas 44dmt,t4 
(44) dmds 4 dst dmrdt ds, t 4 





When can sing the leaps thus made less 
difficult de e in italice should be omitted, and again 
the exercises can be sung The other leaps 
can be treated in a similar manner. 


28. The mental effects of ¢e and ray can be driven home 
in many wa’ The keen ex cy of f may be 
illustrated by stopping abruptly upon it in such a 
connection as shown e—say on the 11th note of 
Example 2, and the gentler and more prayerful expectancy 
of ray by pausing upon the 11th note, Example 4. 


Other and effective methods of practice that can be 
applied here and constantly in an elementary course may 
be briefly described as follows :—(1) The teacher under- 
takes to sing all the notes of an exercise excepi the rays 
(or ée5, etc., etc.) the class singing what the teacher omits 
{2} the class is divided into sections and each section is 
made responsible for all the doks or the sohs, etc., etc. 
(3) the teacher and the class sing alternate notes of 
exercises (4) the teacher sings d m 8 m d@ and asks the 
class for ray ; he then sings d m 8 m @ in some other key 
and asks for ray, and so on in still other keys. 


30. The tones of the Third Step should now be 
introduced. It is unnecessary to describe with fulness 
methods of introduction and practice because the plans 
already familiar are sufficient for the purpose. Presuming 
that the mental effects of /aé (desolate, grave, stern) and 
of Jah (sad, sorrowful, weeping) have been duly demon- 
strated by the use say of such phrases as 


NV 
dnsmdfn 
NON 
dnsdfn 
\N LN _ oN 
dmnsdd@dldildtdl 
and the hand signs have been taught, only the special 


difficulties of the step and the construction of progressive 
exercises call for consideration. 


ze The difficult leaps in the Fah chord ared! f — d1 — 
fd—fl,. In mixing f or 1 with the tones of the 
other chords the following leaps are often found difficult, 
viz, 81 d'—-dfs—drf—sln 


32. Exercises similar to the following are suggested :— 
Key D. 


dsmndsafmfmsdfnsdfnrd 
ddms/fums@fndsdfsd 
dsma//s@lisdilstd@litd 
sdfmrfmndsilisdsld@ddrfn 
Key F or G, 
ds,dtpds,445,41,t,ddmsdl,td 
dsmdsfmdffndt,ds,t,ds5,1, 4 
€@sfmndfnndi¢zdnsf1,t4 


These exercises should be studied on the plan described 
in section 29. They form advanced exercises when sung 
backwards, 


33. In constructing voluntaries the teacher must take 
care not to go from tone to tone of the Soh chord or of 
the Fah chord without occasionally allowing acharacteristic 
note of another chord to be heard. The necessity for this 
care will be seen when it is remembered that the mental 
effects and therefore the mnemonic power of the sol-fa sylla- 
dles of the special tones of the Soh and Fah chords (r f 1 t) 
depend entirely upon the unconscious comparison of the 
memory with a previously realised Doh chord. The 
tones of each of the three chords, considered separately, 
form precisely the same tune if they are made to start 
from the same pitch, 


t 





t, d 
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t take 
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, when sung at contrasted pitches as in the common 
scaie 
—-y' ? 


the special tones of the Fah and Soh chords acquire a 
special mental effect as long as the ear is able to contrast 
them with one another or with the tones of a remembered 
Doh chord. As the average ear cannot retain the 
impression of a key note or chord for any lengthened 
period it is found that the iterated tones of either a Soh or 
a Fah chord glide into the effect of a Doh chord and the 
sol-fa syllables naturally no longer exert mnemonic power. 
That this is true will be felt by singing the following :— 
dsstssrrtsrtrstrs 


afifdifdd@diftdaigr 

This matter has been entered into thus fully because 
want of knowledge of the leading principles of ‘ ce of 
key’ leads to many vexatious mistakes. Besides helping 
a teacher to avoid the construction of difficult or impossible 
exercises the knowledge of these principles helps to explain 
failures in ear exercises, will dictate and control plans 
of ear training and will enable the student to see why the 
two common changes of key are smooth and easy. 


34. From the foregoing the teacher will deduce the rule: 
In constructing tune exercises take care to mix stepwise 
movement with chordal leaps. The following may serve 
as specimen exercises :— 


Key D. 
dsmrdslsfnsdflstd! 
Key C, ; 
drnsilstr'dsltdfnrd 
nsddtdstrisltdfltd' 
Key F or G, 
dsmds,trdmnsrdt,dra,d 
drndf,1,s,t,dmss, 1, 8, t,4 
These are not meant as exercises to be sung straight off, 
They are too difficult for first sight Singing at this stage. 


They are intended as studies and should be practised as 
described in section 29, etc. 


35. The code requires only stepwise use of ray, fah, lah, 
and ¢e, that is, this use of these tones is the minimum 
sight singing standard looked for. But a good teacher 
should not confine his teaching to this narrow groove, 


If only with a view to the requirements of the next 


Division, at least the less difficult chordal leaps should 
be studied. It will still be desirable, however, to continually 
test pupils with exercises within the code. The following 
will serve as specimens :— 
DIVISION II, 
SPECIMEN CODE TESTS, 

Key C or D. 
()dsmrdrnsfnslsdtd'sltd' 
(2jmrdsfnrnfslsddnsdurndtd 
(3)dslsandrasfarnfnsltdslsdrd 
(4)slsfnsdstd'smrmdrnasfnstd'd 
(s)dsmsfmnrdslsdrdsltdnsdtd 

Key F or G, 
(6)dsmdt-drnds,lsa,dt,dras, 1,4 
(7)msdrng,18,dt,dsfnrdtdrds sd 
(8)smndt-drnds,lsanarnsfanfnrd 
(g)dmdsladnfnrndrnasfnrndsed 





Key A or Bb. 
(10) ds, mf, 8, 1, 8, t+ drdas, 1, s, f,m,8,1,t,4 
(ijdradna,f,a,ds,1,8,dms8,dt,ds,t,4 
(1iz)mdrdt, ds, 1,8, ndan, f, 8, lagdtdrd 


36. The time requirements of the Code must now have 
consideration. Time tests are not applied to the Infants’ 
Division. The first time requirement of the Code is that 
for Div, I. (Standards I. and II.), and is as follows ;— 


CODE REQUIREMENT, 
Divisgon I1,—STANDARDS I, AND II, 


TIME TESTS, 


To sing on one tone to the syllable /aa an exercise in- 
cluding one-pulse and two-pulse tones, in two-pulse or 
four-pulse measure. 

37. The first thing to establish is the idea of a pulse. 
A pulse is much the same to facts of time as a key tone is 
to facts of tune. Every note is a pulse, or more or less 
than a pulse in value. Every piece of music has its 
pulse. ‘Pulses in any one tune are regular in period, and 
next they are distinguished by variety of stress. These are 
the great fundamental facts of time that should form the 
subject of repeated lessons until they are perfectly appre- 
hended, It is futile to teach notation if the facts behind 
the notation are not clearly understood. 


38. The idea of a pulse can be instilled by getting 
pupils to notice that regular taps (at the pulses) seem to 

t a tune (sung by the teacher while tapping). To show 
how easy it is to knd the pulse of a tune a class should be 
set to clap, march, or tap to a tune, or better, several 
tunes, each with a pulse rate different from the others. 
The fact that soldiers marching to a band, and people 
dancing to music, pick out the pulses with their feet will 
serve as an illustration that appeals to experience. 
Finally, the teacher will make clear to the class that each 
of the movements or taps of his baton stands for a pulse 
of a song or exercise. 

39. The teacher in giving practice may first ask the 
class to sing after his pattern four notes to /aa (on a 
monotone) each a pulse in value, then without pattern six 
notes, five notes, three notes, and so on, until the class can 
keep regular time with the baton. 

40. The idea of accent should now be established. 
Tapping or singing alternately loudly and softly the 
teacher elicits a description of the’ difference. He may 
then point out that the words ‘ singing’ and ‘loudly’ have 
a strong accent on the first syllable, and he gets the class 
to suggest many more words like these. If this exercise 
is thought too difficult for a young and not over bright 
class the teacher should pass on to ft. the class to sing 
by pattern a number of monotone alternately strong 
are weak, and when this is done without effort he shoul 

proceed to teach the notation of pulses. 


(To: be continued.) 
tee (Jae 


Publications Bevietved. 


The Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. 
Arnold-Forster. London : Cassell and Company, 
Limited. 

The author of the ‘Citizen Reader’ has produced an 
admirable companion, or supplement, to that work in this 
series of lessons on ‘The Laws of Every-day Life.’ 
It deals in a very simple and attractive style with laws of 
reason and nature, and oe | with such economic 
laws as have a restraining regulating influence 
on the lives of men, either from their natural inherent 
force or from the fact of their being embodied in the law 
of the land, Thus the law of supply and demand is 
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explained, and correct views on it are inculcated by means 
of remarkably well-chosen illustrations. Further on it is 
equally well shown how prices and wages are generally 
dependent on this law. A clear statement of the nature 
and uses of capital, and its relation to labour, introduces 
an account of co-operation for pu s of preduction and 
distribution, of trades unions and strikes, and the power 
a? ny - opinion. 
he illustrative examples are drawn from all sorts of 
sources ; and by their striking character and appropriate- 
ness they serve not only to impress upon the readers the 
principles of natural and national law, but enliven the 
instruction with the interest that springs from variety. 
For instance, the need for law is illustrated by the story of 
the Mutiny of the Bounty and the Pitcairn Islanders, the 
lessons on supply and demand by the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, the I erring Harvest, the Siege of Gibraltar, and 
and the Cotton Famine. The story of John Hampden, of 
Henry of Navarre, of Mrs. Fry, and of Dr. Simpson, the 
discoverer of the surgical use of chloroform, are other 
samples of the many interesting illustrations which are 
aptly introduced into Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book. The 
opinions expressed appear to be sound and well reasoned 
out, but near the ond. there is a rather strong statement 
of the moral wrong-doing involved in ‘exclusive dealing.’ 
The volume is well-printed and suitably illustrated 
with wood-cuts. We can heartily recommend it as 
thoroughly well adapted for a reading-book in the higher 
classes in elementary and other schools, 


Stories and Essays: a Series of Exercises in 
— Composition. London: Blackie 
an on, 


The first part of this little work consists of about two 
hundred and fifty short stories arranged in sets to illustrate 
different points of difficulty, as the ‘Use of Inverted 
Commas,’ the ‘ Hyphen in Compound Words,’ the ‘ Apos- 
trophe,’ and so on. Many of the stories are very short, and 
a few are nothing more than the small witticisms which 
appear in the facetious paragraphs of some newspapers. 
Most of them, however, have the advantage of being pointed 
and interesting, and well adapted for composition exercises 
in Standard V., and, in the lower standards, where teachers 
are wise enough to begin the practice of composition at 
an earlier stage. 

The second part occupies but a few pages, and contains 
some sensible suggestions on school essays, with copious 
lists of subjects and a small number of specimens, 


Royal School Series: The Queen Primer, 
Parts I. and II. The Queen Infant 
Reader. London: T. Nelson and Sons, 


The first part of the ‘Queen Primer’ teaches the very 
beginnings of the art of reading in the most methodical 
and pleasing manner. Easy words containing the short 
vowel sounds form the staple of the book ; and most of 
the words which admit of it are illustrated by little 
pictures in white on black ground. 

The second part of this primer follows the same method 
with the long sounds of the vowels. An attempt has 
been made, with considerable success, to infuse the interest 
of narrative into the simplest lessons. The last few 
pages are occupied with excellent lessons on words and 
numbers. 

a oy = Infant Reader’ contains simple narrative 
lessons, for the most part on animals, and a collection of 
those verses which charm every succeeding generation of 
children—our Nursery Rhymes. Many of the illustra- 
tions are in clear outline, and will tempt many little ones 
with a taste for drawing to imitate them. Several pages 
of spelling ‘drill’ are given, with monosyllables arranged 
carefully according to their vowel sounds. 

We know of no reading books for infant schools marked 
by more attractive features, nor of any in which more care 
has been devoted to methodical arrangement as a means 

| of facilitating instruction. 





The Art of Speaking and Reading. By (Rev.) 
Harold Ford. London and Manchester: John 
Heywood. ' 


This book is divided into two parts. The first and 
shorter portion includes ten brief chapters on Elocution, 
and the second, a selection of passages for practice. 
Many of these are taken from Shakespeare’s plays, and 
many from poets and prose writers of the present century, 
with a few pages of Mr. Ford’s own writing—the cha- 
racters of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, and Hamlet. The 
chapters on Elocution, form, however, the distinguishing 

rt of the volume: They contain observations on 

reathing, articulation, and phrasing or word-grouping, 
likely to be useful to the seule, as well as exercises on 
vowels and consonants, and rules for inflection. The style 
in which the chapters are written is one which we cannot 
commend. It seems to be marked by an attempt at fine 
writing, and at the same time many of the sentences are 
very loosely constructed. We quote the following as 
examples':—‘ For how many a sermon is oftentimes 

aralysed, be its style never so picturesque or florid, its 
earning never so erudite or profound, either from an im- 
perfect articulation, or lack of earnestness of expression, 
or from both. How much is oftentimes lost to us in the 
force and beauty of a discourse, be it never so logical in 
argument, so brilliant in conception, so vigorous in lan- 

age, from a vicious and apathetic mode of delivery’ 
p. 7). A ‘sermon paralysed’ is a novel idea. . 

‘ Instantly that the process of replenishing the lungs has 
ceased, utterance should begin’ (p. 10). 

‘It is not the intensity of a voice that constitutes a 
good delivery ; for loudness, however great in degree, yet 
if (from want of a just appreciation and utterance of the 
elements of sound) it be mere confused mo/se, its range 
will be far less extensive than that of pure musical tone’ 
(PP. 13—I4). Mitt 

he occurrence of such mistakes as ‘elliminate,’ 
‘euphonius,’ and ‘itonation’ within the first few pages 
seems to betoken careless revision of the proof-sheets. 

We have noticed these faults because a book intended 
to guide students to good habits of utterance and expres- 
sion, should not set before them a weak, prolix, or turgid 
style of composition. 


Prosperity or Pauperism. Edited by the Earl 
‘of Meath, London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


This volume is one of special interest at the present 
time. The Earl of Meath (formerly Lord Brabazon) has 
collected all the recent important papers on the subjects 
of physical, industrial and technical training. It is often 
very difficult to lay one’s hands upon the reports of 
speeches or the copies of pamphlets. Hence the con- 
venience of a collection of these peeers in one volume. 
We give the titles of a few of the thirty-two contributions 
of which the volume is made up: ‘ Manual Instruction,’ 
by Sir John Lubbock; ‘Manual Training in School 
Education,’ by Sir Philip Magnus ; ‘The Organisation of 
Industrial Education,’ by Professor Huxley : ‘Technical 
and Trade Instruction,’ a Speech by the Marquis of 
Hartington. The Earl of Meath, who has included 
several important papers of his own, says in the preface 
that many of our social evils would in a great measure be 
removed if an improvement were to be effected in our 
national system of education by the inclusion of physical, 
technical and industrial training. He hopes that the 
copemnes of this book may assist in the formation of a 
public opinion which will insist upon important educa- 
tional reforms. He would like to see the boys and girls 
start in life with stronger and healthier bodies, with a 
knowledge of things as well as books, with the power of 
using their hands as well as their heads, so as to make the 
most of their small resources. Anybody wishing to 
watch the growth of public opinion on this subject 
cannot do better than procure this volume, which gives 
all the most important papers yet published on the 
subject. 
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Geometry in Space. R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


This is a sequel to ‘ Euclid Revised,’ published some 
time ago, and now well known to students of Geometry. 
In this little volume of 100 pages the figures are of the 
highest excellence. e arrangement of the demonstra- 
tions, and the printing is exactly the same as in ‘ Euclid 
Revised.’ The subjects treated are, Chapter I., Plane and 
Solid Angles (Euclid XI., 1—21); Chapter II., Polyhedra ; 
Chapter III., Solids of Revolution. The author is not 
quite certain whether he will not enlarge the range and 
take in a few more subjects if they are wanted, 

We venture with some diffidence to suggest to him 
whether it would not be well to treat the geometry of the 
sphere, cone and cylinder more fully. Students read 
what is prescribed, and if they have time or are enthu- 
siastic more than that, but that they must read some- 
where. The geometry of the cone, sphere, and cylinder 
is of considerable importance from the examination stand- 
point, and we think students would be grateful if more 
space were devoted to it. The sphere is especially im- 
portant, as some acquaintance with it is useful in the 
elementary parts of astronomy. Mr. Nixon’s last work 
will be welcomed wherever his former ones are known. 
It is excellent. 


Elementary Chemistry—Inorganic and Or- 
ganic. W.S. Furneaux. London: Longmans 
and Co, 


This little work the author tells us has been written for 
young students who are preparing for the examinations 
in elementary chemistry on the lines of the new alter- 
native syllabus, but being a brief and simple outline of 
the chemistry of common things it is hoped that it may 
be found useful to all who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of chemistry, so far as concerns 
the common objects and phenomena of everyday life. 
The author further states that such simple instructions 
are given that even the aeeant student may find no 
difficulty in the performance of the experiments. The 


book is one of a handy and useful series now — 


issued by Messrs. Longmans, excellently bound an 
printed, and well illustrated. Such a book was wanted, 
and we have no hesitation in recommending it. . It is on 
the whole well done, simple, clear, concise. It is not, 
however, in our opinion, quite all it might have been and 
should have been. The illustrations strike us as a little 
too elaborate. The question of illustrations is, of course, 
often one of expense. Be that as it may, all the experi- 
ments necessary to illustrate the subjects treated of in this 
book, and so far as they are dealt with in it, could have 
been performed with apparatus which would not have 
cost a tithe of the money required to buy what is here 
described. Take figure 13. A common balance which 
will carry 2 kilograms in each pan, and a 12 ounce flask 
and cork and a spirit lamp are all that is needed to show 
that air has weight. Very little more could be done with 
the expensive requirements mentioned on page 19. Ex- 

riment 56 is to show that steam is decomposed by 
elas passed over red hot iron. The diagram is surely 
not intended as a representation of how the author would 
conduct the experiment ; above all if he meant, as the 
text implies, to deduce from it the exact composition of 
water. Here we have apparently a large iron tube 
passing through an open fire, and are then told to suppose 
that it contained. 42 grains of iron borings. An exact 
quantitative result is hardly possible without excellent 
apparatus, and an excellent ——- one can be per- 
formed with a small piece of brass tubing and a long 
bunsen gas burner. 

It is no doubt of the utmost importance that there should 
be plenty of experiments, and as many measurements as 
possible, but to ensure this in an elementary class for 
the people, the apparatus should be as simple and cheap 
as is compatible with efficiency. 

There might also have been a little more precision in the 

nguage employed, Indeed, some of thé statements are 





loose, On page 25 the flame is said to be extinguished as 
soon as the oxygen has been consumed. It is extinguished 
before it is all consumed. On page 48 we read ‘ Hydrogen 
cannot burn unless in contact with oxygen.’ On page 85 
there is a direction to pass a jet of burning hydrogen intoa 
jar ofchlorine. On page 49 hydrogen is said to be combus- 
tible, but not a supporter of the combustion of other sub- 
stances, whereas oxygen will burn in hydrogen as well as 
hydrogen in oxygen. There is the too usual statement 
‘that the respiration of animals is exactly the opposite of 
that of plants, that plants absorb oxygen and give off 
carbonic acid gas during darkness,’ as though a plant does 
not always absorb oxygen, and always give off carbonic 
acid gas. Every part of the plant, every living cell of it, 
without exception, needs oxygen. Plants placed in 
carbon dioxide are suffocated as truly as animals are. 
Every part of the plant absorbs oxygen and eliminates 
carbon dioxide; only in the sunlight the balance of 
exchange is in favour of oxygen from the green parts, 
since more oxygen is liberated from the decomposition of 
CO; than is absorbed, while in the dark all parts alike 
absorb oxygen and eliminate CO, We have perhaps 
done enough to show that caution is necessary in using 
the book. But notwithstanding such errors as we have 
a and some of them are perhaps more serious 
than they first seemed, the book is likely to be useful, and 
when it has been corrected we hope it may have a wide 
circulation. 


Exercises for Translating German into 
English and English into German. 
Clemens Schlomka, M.A. Glasgow: Maclehose 
and Sons. 


This German Reader consists of—1, short sentences ; 
2, short connected passages ; 3, poetry. 

The German characters are used from the beginning. 
At first the sentences are quite easy ; but they increase in 
difficulty and variety. There are full vocabularies to the 
English parts, and a complete German vocabulary also. 
Hence the book can be used without a dictionary. It is 
well printed and attractively got up. It may be used in 
connection with any grammar for a threefold purpose—an 
easy reading book, a first composition book, and a list of 
— of poetry for recitation. It will answer the purpose 
or any of them very well indeed. For supplying material 
for class work it would serve admirably, 


Geography for Schools:—Part I, Practical 
eography. By Alfred Hughes, M.A. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 


The experience which the author of this most instructive 
little volume has gained as a master on the modern side 
at the Manchester Grammar School has stood him in 
good stead, and this literary embodiment of his labours 
ought to secure an appreciative welcome from all teachers 
of geography. It may be briefly described as dealing 
with the phenomena dependent on the rotation of the 
earth on its axis and its revolution round the sun, together 
with the chief points in mathematical geography ; and 
— the book contains but six dozen pages it would 
be safe to assert that there are few teachers—even 
amongst those who consider themselves past masters in 

raphical science—who would. not pick up some 
wrinkles’ from pe pera The explanations given are 
as a rule expressed with much clearness and force, and 
amongst those likely to prove of special value are the 
sections on the drawing of maps from the atlas and from 
memory, and the measurement of distances between 
places on the earth’s surface. The problems appended to 
each chapter are well devised, and as most of them 
necessitate a reference to the atlas; a wider knowledge of 
ordinary yy geography will be thereby insensi- 
bly acquired, e following questions which are taken at 
random from different parts of the book will serve to show 
the nature and scope of the information :—‘ Draw a map 
of that pg of the earth’s surface betweén 30° N. Lat. and 
50° N. Lat. (page 8).’ ‘Find the distance from Hamburgh 
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to Newcastle-on-Tyne (page 


transmission ; if orders are tel 
at 5 P.M.,and the answer receiv 


had discovered at a 
relates that in this la 
and set at half 
this land have been (page 65)?’ 

An appendix giving the weekly home-work 


speaking junior forms. 


Guide to the Scholarship Examination. By 
Benson Clough. London: George Gill and 


Sons. 


Mr. Clough has in this volume very clearly shown all 
intending candidates the kind of Examination they may 
Full particulars are given respecting the 
Some sixteen pages are next 
devoted to practical directions to students, and then follows 
a very full and complete analysis of all the questions in 
every subject given during the last ten years ; solutions to 
roblems and translations of 
nguage papers are added. 
r in the form 
The hints, 
counsels, and directions are those of a practical teacher, 
and one thoroughly well acquainted with what is necessary 
The book is well printed on good 


expect in July. 
various training colleges. 


some of the more difficult 
the passages given in the 
Very appropriately an examination pa 
presented to the candidates closes the volume. 


to ensure success, 


paper and, considering its practical value, is cheap. 


+ ‘A —— from 
Manchester to Yokohama generally takes 2% hours for 
raphed from Manchester 
at 8 A.M, the next 
morning, what hours of the day will the agent in 
Yokohama have had for carrying out the business (page 
23)?’ ‘On February 14 what places in the world do not see 
the sun at all (page 44)?’ ‘ One of the old Norwegian 
writers, describing a land which one. of his countrymen 
reat distance S.W. of Iceland, 
the sun rose at half past seven 
st four on the shortest day ; where must 


pers 
actually set to the author’s own classes during the ter 
term of last year, forms an appropriate ending to a 
helpful little book, and affords a good example of what 
special and intelligent training can do with comparatively 


Post Office Tots and Cross Tots. By Rev. 
Geo. Lithing and George Home. London: 
Educational Supply Association, 


A series of tests in simple addition and compound 
addition is given to candidates for clerkships in various 
branches of the Civil Service. Tosecure a large amount of 

reparatory practice the publishers have issued a series of 

‘ots (compound addition) and cross Tots (simple addition), 
the former being 96 in number, and the latter 16 of 
eighteen cross rows each, They are — in bold type, 
and will serve their purpose admirably. 


Selections from the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. By Rev. H. M. Clifford, M.A. 
London: Henry Frowde. 


This is one of a series of little handbooks on various 
any bodes gg) yw by Mr. Clifford for educational 
and home use. text and annotations (which are very 
full) arranged in lel columns, the preface and 
appended notes, references and tables, with the two 
specially prepared maps, all printed with the care exercised 
by the University printers, make up a text book admirabl 
adapted for the study of the period forming the lin 
between the Old and New Testament History. 


Premier Table Book. London and Manchester : 
John Heywood. 

The chief feature of this table-book is an extended 
multiplication table with money tables to correspond. 
Good drill in mental arithmetic to secure rapidity and 
accuracy may be obtained by its use. In addition to the 
ordinary imperial weights and measures, a large number 
of local weights are included. The moneys and rates of 
exchange of other countries are given. An error, which 
should be rectified, occurs in the case of Norway, where 
the coinage in use before 1875 is given instead of that 
now current. 
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A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOLARS & STUDENTS. 


Crown 8vo. This day. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For 
use in the Higher Forms. By FRANCIS HAY 
RAWLINS, M.A., and WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 
M.A., Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Masters at Eton College. 

*,* The Elementary Eton Latin Grammar, 3s, 6d., 
and the Preparatory Eton Latin Grammar, 2s., are 
already published. 

THE ETON HORACE. Part I. THE 
Opes, Epopes, AND CARMEN S&CULARE. With Maps 
and Notes. By F. W. CORNISH, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton College. A Mew and greatly enlarged 
Edition. Tn two Parts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

As it is considered desirable that the notes should 
be used only in the preparation of the lesson, and not 
in the class, they are bound up separate from the text. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
FOR STUDENTS OF ALL AGES. 


DICTIONARIES or THE BisLE, AND CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES AND BioGRAPHY: LATIN, 
CLASSICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL. 

GRAMMARS. Lat, Greek, ENGLIsH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, HEBREW, AND ITALIAN, 

HISTORIES or att Countries AND AGEs, 

THE ETON COLLEGE NEW SERIES 
oF ScHoo.t Books. 

MANUALS or Geocrapuy, LireRaTuRE, PHILO- 
sopHy, CoMPOSITION, SCIENCE, &C., FOR 
ADVANCED OR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS. 

COMPOSITION anp Exercises 1n ENGLIsH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LariNn, 

. GREEK, AND HEBREW. 





*.* Catal , containing full descriptions of all 
these “Works, with numerous illustrations, sent 
on application to the Publisher. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 
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Mr. R. SYKES, Ex.-Pres., Nat. Union. 
‘ent few. In fact, for class work 
THOMAS MURBY, 
8, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.0. 


“ TI have looked through 
uctions. They 
“ We are pleased to be able to class the books 


admirable prod 


among the exce 














46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY 





AN ENTIRELY 


NEW EDITION 


WICHTMAN’S 


ARITHMETICAL 


TABLE Book. 


ENLARGED to Crown 
16mo.,and INCREASED 
from 82 to 40 pages. 


Many Million Copies of 
this valuable little work 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER 
have been sold. 











MAY BE HAD OF 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co, ; KENT & Co. ; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS & Co., of the principal Scholastic Agencies, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, Regency Street; 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 





SBN 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


SCHOLARSHIP & ( & CERTIFICATE 


Sc ns ee eee January lth, 188s, 
at 10 a.m., at the 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORGATE STREET, E.C., 
Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 
And will be continued on 


SATURDAY MORNINGS AND AFTERNOONS 
And on the EVENINGS ot 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND FRIDAYS 
Throughout the year. 

Each of the subjects of Examination will be carefully ta 
and, as in previous years, no pains will be spared to make the 
each Student certain. ‘Great care is given to the work Year 
Candidates, both Male and Female. ale Candidates especially should 
note that every a wo ee ys pe oar Loenger ya last year. 

Prospectus now a with full particulars, sent post ree on 
application, Names 4 now being wo -y for the course, and as the 
— that can be admitted is limited, early application is desirable. 

Il Candidates are coemeueny. requested to be in attendance at the first 
ot wz of Class on 14th January. 
uizion by haaden sed we ay 5 for ‘country Candidates. 


communications penpecting Grose Saesese, $0, be odtveaned tp 
, * —- CUSACK and ‘Scholarship’ or ‘ Certificate.’ 


GEORGE GILL & SONS’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


All Teachers should see the following before ordering new books. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers specially compiled to suit the latest 
requirements of the Code. They are not old reading books re-dressed, 


but are entirely new. 

STANDARD |. © Od. | STANDARD Il, w+ we ws 15. od. 
STANDARD UW, xe xe ee ase 20d, STANDARD IV, w+ «+ ow 28. 3d. 
STANDARD YG c7eeee and Tu ravels; $ compriaing os scenes from the histo i 


oTanpagee | a vi, (Rutenste fom the Works a ‘Standard 


t in Class, 
¢ success of 








Also Primers Part 1, 2, ond 8s pany Cloth. 


THE ‘ALBERT’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


The most interesting, the. most readable, and the most beautiful 
Geographical Readers yet produced. 
STANDARD WV. eee 000 ese | 28. Od 


STANDARD |, sxe ‘see see od. 
STANDARD Uh, ee ove one od. | STANDARD Vv. «+ o 618. 4d. 
STANDARD Vi, «+ «0 « 18. 6d. 


i. +e fee fee 18. 6d. 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
' , BOOKS. 


Specially prepared in accondance ith New Schedule. Th 
following Testis ash aael ready — asim: ¥ 


FREEHAND DRAWING, 
STANDARDS |. & I... No. x. ... 
STANDARD Ill, ... .. No.2. ... 
STANDARD WV, » 


MODEL DRAWING. 
STANDARD IV... «.. No. 4... 
STANDARD V, «. «. No. 7... 
STANDARD Vi, .. «.. No. 10.... 

GEOMETRY. 
STANDARD WV. one 


k oe STANDARD V, «» «++ bat 
—- yar STANDARD Vi, «.. Nos. 1: & rz... 


STANDARD Vi. No. 9. STANDARD Vil, ... Nos. 14 & 15... ad 


GILL’S SEE, GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Tes Books contain all that is necessary for this psifen. 
B a aniard IV.; VI., Plane; VI., Solid; VII., Plane; VIL, Sol 
> peach. Standard V., 1d. 


4 EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SEE 


GILL’S “VICTORIA JUBILEE’ COPY BOOKS. 


Nos. 1 to 14 wow Reavy. TWOPENCE EACH. 


Beautifully printed, in celoufed wrapper, on excellent paper, and the 
only twopenny eb he Book ever issued with 32 pages, Nos. 1 and 2 are for 


ove No. 3s ove 





ants. 





GEORGE GILL & SONS, MINERVA HOUSE, WARWIGK LANE, ES. 





